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OR, JOHN TINCROFT, BACHELOR AND BENEDICT. 

CHAPTER XXI.—ONCE MORE IN THE FILBERT ALLEY. 
‘ . . 

‘AND this is all you have to say to me, Sarah ?” 

It is all I mean to say about the miserable 
lair, Walter. If you like to believe me, you can ; 
and if you won’t believe me, you may leave it alone.” 

‘ nd you won’t make any confession or apology ?” 

What have I got to confess, Walter? And 
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what apology do you expect me to make, I should 
like to know ?” 

‘* Didn’t you encourage that college man to come 
to see you? Didn’t you have games with him here 
in this very garden, and this very walk, and in that 
very summer-house ?”’ asked poor Walter Wilson, 
bitterly. 

“Tf you think I did, sir,’’ retorted his cousin, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘it is time we parted.” 

‘*Parted, Sarah ?” 
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‘Yes, parted for ever. If you choose to believe 
others before me, it shows you haven’t much love for 
me left.” 

‘‘ Youdon’t mean what you say, Iam sure, Sarah,” 
exclaimed the bewildered lover. 

**¥es, I do; and a good deal more, if I choose to 
say it. And I will say it,” passionately responded 
the young lady, who, though equally agitated and 
troubled, was not going to show it, as she afterwards 
declared. ‘‘ Yes, I will say it; and I say that you 
have used me very badly, Walter Wilson, to be 
hearing all the ill-natured, spiteful, mean stories 
Elizabeth has been all along stuffing you up with. 
Here you have been days and days in this very place, 
and never coming near me—” 

‘‘T have been at my father’s house, my old home,” 
put in Walter. 

‘Yes, you have, you have, I know; and you 
have been listening to all their wicked inventions 
about me.” 

‘‘T had a right to know what father .and mother 
had got to say, let alone Elizabeth and the rest,” 

‘ pleaded the young man, thus put upon his defence. 

‘No, you hadn’t, when it was about me; you 
know you hadn’t. I was the first you ought to have 
come to, and would have come to if you hadn’t been 
tired of me, and wanted to get rid of me. But I 
know what it is, that Mary Burgess—”’ 

Walter started from Sarah’s side—they had been 
walking, in the old lovers’ walk, side by side, but 
not arm-in-arm,:or.arm-encircled—and paced several 
steps rapidly forward. Then he turned, but did not 
retrace his steps. ‘ave you anything more to 


say?” he asked, jhoarsely. 
“Yes, I have, and I qwillsay it. 


Wasn’t it mean 
of you to be making up to another, and all the 
while—”’ She ‘almost broke down here, for her 
voice faltered, but she presently rallied again and 
went on, scarcely knowing what she said, or how she 
said it, ‘‘ And wasn’t it mean of that Mary Burgess—” 

‘‘ Silence !’”’ shouted Walter,.as much beside Aim- 
self, as Sarah was beside herself; “if you knew as 
much of that—that young person as I do, you would 
be sorry for ever having had a hard thought of her. 
She is as much above me, to say nothing of other 
things that you don’t know of—” 

‘* As I am below you, you mean. Well, I always 
did hear it said of you that you would be sure to rise 
in the world, Walter Wilson, so no wonder you are 
looking above you,” cried Sarah, with an attempt at 
witticism which was a lamentable failure, for she 
burst into a flood of hysterical tears. Walter walked 
farther away, partly perhaps to avoid seeing this 
sudden distress, and partly to recover himself. When 
he presently returned to where the damsel was yet 
standing, only the traces of tears remained. 

‘Let us talk over the matter coolly,” he said, 
‘‘and understand one another.” 

** Yes, it is all very well for you to say ‘ talk it over 
coolly,’ after going about, taking away,my character.” 

‘¢' Which I have not done,” said Walter. 

‘You have, and you know it—writing to Mr. 
Rubric, and all, to find out what he had got to say 
against me. You can’t deny that you did.” 

“T do not intend to deny it, Sarah. I told you 
just now that I wrote to him, two months ago.” 

«‘ And wasn’t that mean?” 


I shall write down no more of this lovers’ quarrel, 
which began in this wise. 
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During the interval which has been occupied by 
several of our preceding chapters, and while our frien] 
Tincroft was pursuing his investigations in Sussex 
and afterwards quietly settling himself down 4} 
Queen's, poor Walter was fretting and fuming unde; 
the smart of wounded love, and nursing his wrath 
against the unhappy damsel, who was as yet un. 
conscious that she had given such grievous offence to 
her lover. This wrath increased in strength as week 
after week passed without a reply from Mr. Rubric 
to the letter which, as our readers are aware, that 
gentleman had not received. 

“‘T won’t write to her again till these stories haya 
been properly contradicted and cleared up,” said he 
to himself; and the blank silence on his part was 
met by a corresponding determination on that of his 
betrothed, who said within herself, as weeks slipped 
by and no letter reached High Beech Farm—for her at 
least, ‘‘ So, my gentleman is in the sulks, is he? | 
shall wait till he is out of them, then; for I am 
not going to write to him again till he has written 
to me.” 

Poor Sarah had, in fact, enough to think about and 
to do, without writing love-letters. The busy harvest 
time gave her abundant employment as a farmer’s 
daughter; and ‘the culminating ruin which hung 
over her home occupied more and more of her 
thoughts, as she more clearly saw that that ruin coul! 
not be much longerstaved off. "While good average 
crops, as we have seen, were ‘being gathered in all the 
country round, Mark Wilson’s farm presented as 
miserable a specimen of bad husbandry and neglect 
as could have ‘been met:with in a:day’s march. Poor 
lean erops overrun with weeds were the rule from one 
end of the.arable land to the.other ; and Sarah well 
knew—forwho could help knowing ?—that the small 
amount of money the corn would bring in, when 
threshed, would not be a tithe that was wanted to 
clear her father from his. accumulated and constantly 
accumulating difficulties. 

And.as to Mark, he was becoming more and more 
infatuated.in his vicious course; and it was openly 
talked about new that at Christmas time the squire 
would distrain for his rent, and that at Lady-tide, 
when:the lease was out, Mark Wilson would have to 
turn out of High Beech, beggared by his own folly 
and sin. 

No wonder, then, that seeing all this before her, 
Sarah had but little mind for thinking on anything 
besides. ; 

Walter might have reflected on all this ; but he did 
not. He must have known how near his uncle's 
ruinous course was drawing to an end; but his 
knowledge made but little difference to his state oi 
feeling at that time. There is a form of arrogant 
egotism not unfrequently to be witnessed. Do we 
not know that there are persons who, though in some 
respects estimable, set themselves and their owt 
fancied demands upon others, as above all other con- 
siderations, small or large? ‘Oh yes,” says one; 
“IT knew your son was seriously ill, and you feares 
he would not recover; but that was no reason why / 
shouldn’t have been attended to directly J wrote t0 
you.” ‘To be sure,” says another, ‘‘I dare say yo" 
were overwhelmed with family cares at that time, 
and didn’t know which way to turn to make the most 
of the little time on your hands at that junctur®; 
but I’ll never forgive you if you don’t write @ 
humble apology for neglecting to walk three miles 
out and home, and waste half a day, when J invite 
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you, and indeed made a point of requesting you, 
to come to my house.’”’ I am afraid there was a 
little too much of this exacting spirit in Walter 
Wilson at all times, and especially at the time to 
which our history has brought us. It need scarcely 
be added that in indulging such a disposition, a 
man becomes his own worst enemy and tormentor. 

“T won’t write another line to her till she writes 

ain to me, or not till I have heard from Mr. 
kubric,”’ said Walter, and he stuck to his determina- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, if Sarah and Mr. Rubric did not 
write, others did. To be sure, there was nothing 
new to be told about Sarah’s “ goings on;’’ but the 
dd stories could be repeated. And besides this, 
every letter from his home now teemed with prog- 
nostications, ripened into certainties, of ‘‘ Uncle 
Mark’s”’ speedy downfall, as well as details of his 
“shameful, disgraceful doings.” And in the more 
recent ones Walter was informed that ‘‘ father has 
pretty near as good as got Squire Grigson’s promise 
of High Beech Farm when uncle is turned out.” 

“T can’t bear this any longer,’”’ said Walter one 
day to his two counsellors, as they sat together. ‘I 
shall go home and see all about it.” 

“T should if I were you, Walter,” responded 
Ralph. ‘‘ Don’t you think so too, Mary ?” 

Mary was not quite sure. ‘‘ You have not written 


to your cousin since you received her last letter—the 
one you gave us to read,’’ she said. 

“No, Miss Burgess, I haven’t,’’ replied Walter, 
bluntly. 

“And that letter came nearly two months ago.” 

“Yes, I dare say it was as long ago as that. It 
seems to me a good bit longer,’”’ quoth he. 


“Don’t you think you ought to have answered 
it?” she asked, insinuatingly. 

“No, I don’t. What could I say, after reading 
that and Elizabeth’s? Besides, I have been waiting 
to hear from Mr. Rubric; and he hasn’t written.” 

“Which seems odd and suspicious, as if he had 
nothing pleasant to tell you, and doesn’t want to 
nake further mischief,” added Ralph. 

“Ido not see that that follows,” rejoined Mary. 

“He may be away from home, or ill, or may have 
nislaid your letter, or altogether forgotten it. I 
should rather think either of these things than what 
Ralph says, if I were you, Walter. And then as to 
what you could or could not write to your cousin, 
would it not have been a good plan to have told her 
that has been on your mind, and asked her to tell 
Jou faithfully whether she wishes to break off the 
connection? I am a poor, inexperienced hand in 
these affairs,’ added the invalid, with a pleasant 
suile, which had no unhappiness or regret in it; 
“but I fancy that in love, as in everything else, open 
sraightforwardness is the best plan to adopt.” 
“Just so, and as it is never too late to mend, that’s 
the plan I mean to adopt now. Not in writing— 
I don’t mean that, for letters may get twisted about 
ay way and every way, so as to read crooked. No, 
Tl go and see into it all myself, offhand. We are 
lot quite so busy now, you know, Ralph, and I can 
be spared for a week or two, eh?” 

“My dear fellow, you needn’t ask that question. 
Go, by all means; 1’ll work for us both till you 
tome back,’’ said Ralph, heartily. 

And so it was decided that Walter should start 
early in the next week, which he did, the last words 
of his friend, Miss Burgess, as she bade him good- 
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by, being, ‘‘ Speak kindly to your cousin, Walter, 
and don’t suffer yourself to be set against her by 
anything you hear behind her back; but go and seo 
her at once, and get her explanation of all that has 
happened; and be sure you think kindly of her, and 
be kind to her. Remember she is a woman, and is 
young, and is to be your wife some day.” 

And Walter, perhaps, meant to do and be all this; 
but when he arrived at his home, late one evening— 
too late to go up to High Beech then—he suffered to 
be poured into his ears a great deal more than I 
should think proper to write. And after this he was 
the more easily persuaded by his sister to put off 
seeing Sarah till he had examined certain witnesses 
whom she had taken care to subpoena, and had 
heard what they had got to say. This took up two 
or three days. And then he might as well go and 
see Mr. Rubric, who by this time had returned from 
his foreign tour, and of whose long absence from his 
parish Walter was now, for the first time, made 
aware. 

Now, Mr. Rubric was a good, kind-hearted sort of 
gentleman, and the perusal of Walter’s letter, which 
he had received only a few days before, after its long 
wanderings, had thrown him into grave perplexity, 
for he was as conscientious as he was good-natured ; 
and this unexpected visit from the young man in- 
creased that feeling. He would gladly have assured 
Walter that there was nothing in what he had heard 
to give him any alarm, as Sarah’s affianced; but he 
felt it impossible to do this, for though he had seen 
little he had heard much that was calculated, as he 
believed, to throw great doubts on that young 
woman’s propriety of conduct, to say the least of it ; 
and he had seen enough, as he thought, to confirm 
these reports. We have seenhow seriously he looked 
upon the visits of John Tincroft to High Beech, and 
he could not help concluding—that is to say, he did 
conclude—that if John had not been encouraged he 
would not have made such frequent calls, nor stayed 
so long when he did call, at the farm. In short, in 
good Mr. Rubric’s opinion, Sarah was a determined 
coquette and a flirt; and though he would not, on 
any account, have placed an obstacle in the way of 
her marriage with her cousin (for he looked upon 
such engagements as almost indelibly sacred), he 
sincerely pitied the man who should be ticd for 
life to such a vain, feather-brained piece of woman- 
hood. 

In all this, and arguing upon false premises, the 
good rector was much too severe and sweeping in his 
private judgment of the case, though he was desirous 
to shield, as far as lay in his power, both the farmer’s 
daughter and the young man from Oxford from the 
grave charges brought against them by Walter’s 
sister and family in general. 

Walter soon perceived Mr. Rubric’s embarrass- 
ment, and drew from it the very worst auguries. 

‘‘ Don’t say any more, sir,” he said, huskily; ‘TI 
see what you mean, sir, and I am much obliged to 
you for not deceiving me.”’ 

‘Nay, but my good Walter, do not think worse 
of the matter than there is occasion for. I trust and 
believe that your cousin is heart-whole; and I am 
sure she has been, and I trust she is, strongly 
attached to you; and that if there has been a little 
undue familiarity, and I don’t say that this has been 
the case, but if there should have been, and if 
female vanity (she is but young, you know, your 
cousin, I mean) has been somewhat excited and 
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flattered, I do hope, now the cause is removed, she 
will come round again all right.” The excelient 
divine floundered through this long sentence, which 
he had made all the more complicated by not knowing 
how he should end it when he began. Presently he 
went on,— 

‘“‘T am an elderly man, Mr. Wilson, and have 
some notions I dare say at variance with the greater 
liberty allowed to young people in the present day 
in matters of this sort; and besides, my profession 
asa clergyman makes it essential that I should give 
no countenance to things which may be lawful but 
not convenient. I hope you understand me, my dear 
young friend.” 

Walter was not at all sure that he did understand 
all that his clerical friend and former religious 
instructor had been giving words to, but he under- 
stood some parts of it too well. There was nothing 
more to be made of it, at any rate, and without 
stopping to mark, much less to inwardly digest, an 
exhortation which followed regarding the exercise 
of charity, the chief of the three heavenly graces, 
the impetuous young man thanked the rector and 
hastened away, half determined to return to the far- 
off field of his business labours, without evcn an 
interview with his cousin. 

On second thoughts, however, he decided that this 
course would be cowardly; and then some yearning 
towards the old and happy days of early love 
prompted him to the following course. He would 
go and seo his cousin, would lay before her very 
plainly her misdeeds, and would then, if she seemed 
penitent, offer her his forgiveness (he intended to be 
very magnanimous, you see) on condition that she 
made full confession of all that she had been charged 
with, and humbly sued for his mercy. The visit to 
High Beech was accordingly paid, but not till after 
the lapse of another day or two, which he required 
for setting all his arguments and reproaches and 
reproofs in due methodical order. Then he took the 
road he had so often, under happier circumstances, 
and at other times, taken. Almost as a matter 
of course, his uncle Mark was not about home; 
and Walter so timed the visit that, almost as a matter 
of course also (it being afternoon), his aunt was 
having her diurnal ‘lay down.” 

The first greeting with his cousin was short, and 
incisive on both sides, for Sarah had her grounds of 
resentment in the fact, which had come to her know- 
ledge, that her lover had been a week almost within 
sight of her home without deigning to see her, or 
even to send a message. 

“We had better go into the garden and say what 
we have to say, Sarah; we shall be more out of 
hearing there,” said Walter, and, without knowing 
what she did, the poor girl obeyed the imperious and 
dictatorial invitation. 

Then Walter commenced his attack. For a time 
Sarah heard what he urged with a flushed cheek and 
a heaving bosom, but in silence. .At length she 
said,— 

‘‘And that is what you have got to tell me; and 
that is your love for me, is it, Walter?” And then, 
having recovered her thoughts, she found words for 
them, as volubly at least as Walter had found words 
for his. A small part of the dialogue has already 
been given at the commencement of this chapter, and 
the two misguided and mistaken young persons were 
still in the flushed and fevered excitement of their 
lovers’ quarrel, when, just as they emerged into the 
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open garden, heavy, stumbling footsteps approached 
unnoticed by them, however, till the thick and uneoy. 
tain voice of Mark Wilson fell upon their ears jy 
some such words as these,— 

‘‘Ho! ho! Master Walter; so you are turned yy 
are you? Now, let me tell you, you are come where 
you are not wanted, not a bit of it. Ill be timo 
enough for you to be poking about these premise; 
when your father has got the farm; and the sooner 
you make yourself scarce now the better. And you 
girl, had better go indoors and see to your mother. 
and your proper work.” ; 

‘Father, father!” cried the agitated girl, very 
softly, for if she felt angry with her lover, and re. 
proachfully towards him, her heart was not so untrue 
to him as he thought it to be. 

‘And you needn’t think, Master Walter, that 
Sarah is anything to you any more, or you to her,” 
the insensate man went on, without heeding his 
daughter’s agonised look. ‘‘ We’ve a better match 
in’ store, and a better husband, too, haven’t we, 
girl? You’ve heard of Muster Tincroft, I dare say, 
nephew ; and if you haven’t, you may hear of him 
now. A true gentleman, and none of your loy- 
bred sort, like you; and coming into a fortune too, 
when he gets his rights. There, what do you think 
of that?” 

Until the sot came to this pause it was next to im- 
possible for either the daughter or nephew to saya 
word to any effect. Now, however, the voice of 
Sarah rang through the air, in a long wailing ery,— 

‘Oh, father, father! What have you done? 
What have you said?” 

‘* Nothing but the truth, and I am obliged to hin 
for saying it, if for nothing else,” said Walter, 
bitterly. ‘There is no need for more words,” he 
added, ‘‘ except to say that I won’t trespass on for- 
bidden grounds any longer. Good-by, Sarah. It 
is all over between us two now;” and the young 
man walked rapidly away. 

‘Stop him, stop him, father,” shrieked the un- 
happy girl. ‘‘Oh, father, father! +» You don’t know 
what you have done! Walter—dear Walter!” 

But Walter was gone. 


’ 


The next day, when Sarah, unable to leave her 
bed, after the fearful hysterical fit in which she had 
on the previous evening been found by the sympa- 
thising servant-of-all-work, was trying to recall the 
particulars of that last meeting and parting, a 
packet was placed in her hands by her attendant. 
Tremblingly she opened it. It was as she thought. 
It contained all the little love gifts she had in days 
gone by made over to her cousin Walter, and all the 
letters she had ever written to him. There was no 
other writing ; not a scrap from him to soften the 
terrible blow. Yes, it was all over between the 
two. 

‘Darling, darling, don’t take on so, don’t ee 
then?” sobbed Meg, the handmaiden, when Sarah 
once and again gave way to paroxysms of griel. 
“Oh deary, deary me, what is to be done? And 
didn’t I think how it would turn out? But don't "ee 
fret so, darling! It'll all come round again, it will 
if you only keep up a good heart.” 

But Sarah knew better than this. 





That same day Walter left his home, and travelled, 
with as hot speed as he could, to rejoin his frient 
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RUGBY LADIES’ CALENDAR. 


ONE WAY QF UTILISING UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


BY ISABELLA M. S. TOD. 


vr a very few years have elapsed since our 
universities awoke to the fact that upon them, 


as the educational guides of the people, devolved | 


gme responsibility with regard to the education 
of women.” It seems somewhat singular that it 
should have been reserved for so late an age to 
discover that they owed a duty to the whole nation, 
instead of to one half. But we all know how 
different an object appears when looked at from 
yithin and from without the charmed circle of 
possession ; and perhaps we should rather wonder 
that so many men, in full enjoyment of university 
privileges, honours, and emoluments, should have 
so far accepted the idea of their responsibility when 
it was presented to them, than that they had not 
eatlier perceived it themselves. It was not, how- 


ever, until Oxford and Cambridge had sought for | 


and devised a means of testing, and thus assisting, 
the education of boys, most of whom are unable to 
enter their academic doors, that any opportunity 
presented itself of asking their help for girls. It 
is unnecessary to recount the steps by which the 
(ambridge authorities were led to see that it would 
be possible, would be useful, would be consistent 
with their own dignity, to extend the local ex- 
aminations to girls. That once achieved, the way 
became smooth. <A little experience satisfied them 
that they had acted wisely. It was therefore with 
far less misgiving that they acceded to a request 
from a number of ladies and gentlemen interested 
in the subject to institute a scheme of higher ex- 
aminations for women. This scheme is to a great 
extent an expansion of the former one, offering a 
larger number of subjects, and holding out a higher 
¢andard of knowledge. About the same time, the 
summer of 1869, the London University perfected 
a élaborate system of examinations for women, of 
a different nature, and somewhat severe in its 
character. The London examinations make no 
provision for girls. Oxford, on the other hand, has 
hitherto provided for girls only, divided into Seniors 
and Juniors. Dublin University, and the Queen’s 
University, in Ireland, both of which have followed 
Cambridge in their general arrangements, do not use 
theterm ‘‘ girls’ examinations,” but divide the candi- 
dates into “‘ Junior and Senior Women,” as they are 
under or over eighteen years of age, respectively. 
There are many differences of detail, but the 
results have been much the same wherever any of 
these examinations have been held. The great and 
apparently hopeless defects in the style of girls’ 
education, a few years since, whether as given in 
average schools, or by average governesses, were 
inaccuracy, shallowness, and want of purpose and 
method. The teachers were mostly ill-taught; and 
4 wrong and miserably low ideal as the aim of 
education distorted every plan, and injured every 
fort. Such a state of things was sufficient to re- 
press all genuine interest in study, such as alone 
tan render it valuable. It would be too much to 
say that the university examinations have already 
effected a revolution in these respects, but un- 
loubtedly they have inaugurated a movement 
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* See article on this subject in the “Leisure Hour” for January 1871. 





which is the beginning of such a revolution. Good 
teachers, striving with difficulties which are little 
appreciated, were naturally the first to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of testing their pupils. 
Ladies, whether teachers or not, who were conscious 
of the imperfections of their own education, were 
anxious to learn where the gaps in their knowledge 
were to be found. Never, surely, has a more 
singular spectacle been presented than by those 
women who first came forward themselves, or 
assisted others to come forward to the examinations, 
—as glad to ascertain what they had missed as what 
they had attained,—as thankful to learn their weak- 
ness as their strength,—finding encouragement in 
failure, and turning hindrances, mistakes, and losses 
in the past, into guides and benefits in the future. 

But the destructive work of the examinations was 
quickly followed by the constructive. The former 
indeed is not over yet, nor can be till the new life 
which has begun to be infused into educational plans 
has spread through the whole country, till all 
teachers are able to prove their competency for their 
work, and till the work itself is recognised as one of 
the noble occupations of life. But the suggesting 
and strengthening a worthy system of education is 
now the most pressing business of the examinations. 
Everywhere, if not preceded, they are followed by 
serious and independent efforts to build up such a 
system: and the elasticity of the plans which most of 
them have adopted leaves ample room for the 
greatest variety among those efforts. This is 
peculiarly valuable when we consider that the first 
conspicuous practical benefit to be hoped for, is the 
increased efficiency of teachers, and the power of 
proving that efficiency. It is indeed a matter of 
great importance that young ladies should be able, 
at the close of their studies, to test their acquire- 
ments and realise their position, without reference to 
any further end. Yet the first tangible advance in 
raising the standard of women’s education will have 
been made when every lady who proposes to teach 
others will, as a matter of course, be able to present 
her credentials in satisfactory certificates from one of 
the universities. More is certainly needed, and to 
be pleased with what has been already obtained by 
no means binds us to rest content with it. But the 
gain ts great. Parents and heads of schools are 
already discovering the value of the examinations as 
a test. Still more, these examinations are giving a 
lesson to them which carries weighty consequences 
with it—namely, that no one can teach many things 
equally well, and that division of labour is a rule of 
good work in education as in everything else. 

Here, however, we reach a point at which the uni- 
versity system has to be supplemented by a voluntary 
scheme, in the interests alike of employers and 
teachers. The universities wisely take no note of 
any specific ends contemplated by their candidates. 
The broad foundation, which ought to precede all 
technical instruction, is all that they concern them- 
selves with. Besides, the scrupulousness with which 
they arranged to give no publicity to the names of 
vandidates, either successful or unsuccessful, pre- 
cludes them from giving the special help needed. 
This arrangement was probably necessary at first, if 
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not in deference to public prejudice, yet as a measure 
of precaution when trying a grave experiment. 
Most of us believe that it might very well be done 
away with now. In the meantime, the want of a 
means of communication between individuals and 
bodies looking for ladies competent to teach, and 
those able to meet their wishes, is pressing. A 
scheme has just been set on foot which promises to 
supply that want. It proposes in the first instance to 
be a link of connection between holders of university 
certificates, and those who wish for the services of 
such ladies; but it has in it the elements of more 
extended usefulness, and may eventually become a 
central agency and a means of very powerful action, 
with regard to the modes of university help to the 
education of women. 

Among other places at which local committees 
were formed to arrange for examinations in connec- 
tion with the University of Cambridge, one was 
formed at Rugby, whose scholastic traditions and 
success made it at once an important centre. It isto 
their foresight that we owe the development of this 
connective scheme. 
consisting of ladies and gentlemen thoroughly con- 
versant with the whole question. ‘They have 
established a calendar, in which are to be found the 
names, addresses, dates of passing examinations, and 
honours, of ladies who desire to engaze in teaching, 
or similar work. Of course the list is not a complete 
record of the work of the examinations; and itis to be 
wished that they could form such a record, indepen- 
dently of the list at present arranged. The calendar 
is open to holders of certificates from all the uni- 
versities which have established examinations for 
women — London, Cambridge, Dublin, and the 
Queen’s University in Ireland. It is also open to 
those who hold senior girls’ certificates from the 
Oxford and Cambridge girls’ examinations. Already, 
though the plan has only been started a very few 
months, ladies holding qualifications from these 
different universities have inscribed their names in 
the Rugby calendar. Most of them have won dis- 
tinction in one or more subjects, some of them 
high honours. Among these are to be found ladies 
whose specific attainments in science are such as to 
open a much wider range of possibilities of useful- 
ness than could have been thought of till lately. 

For the first time, parents and others will thus 
have the opportunity of knowing the solid acquire- 
ments of a teacher. For the first time, also, ladies 
who take a serious and elevated view of their vocation, 
have the means of meeting those who set a value on 
proved study, and knowledge fairly acquired and 
well assimilated, rather than upon mere accomplish- 
ments. ‘The result will be to utilise the examinations 
in the way most beneficial to all concerned. In the 
present transitional state of public feeling and 
opinion with regard to the education of girls, new 
oxperiments are being tried in different places, the 
one essential element of success in which is to have a 
lady of high qualifications and fine adaptation to the 
work, in charge of the plans. Now, no one test that 
can be devised will meet all that is needful; but it 
is obvious that hitherto, when placed in new and re- 
sponsible positions, women have failed far more 
frequently from the distressing ignorance and want 
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of training to which they have been practically con. 
demned, than from want of power to organise, op 
want of tact to adapt themselves, or want of 
governing qualities. The opportunity of testing 
mental ability and amount of acquirement directly, 
and indirectly of testing training, goes far to meet 
the difficulty. 

A point of particular value to teachers is the 
dignity which university sanctions and university 
honours give to those who win them. ‘The terrible 
overcrowding of the teaching profession—the effect 
of a false social system, and the cause of grievous 
mischief both to governesses and pupils—has lowered 
the standing of the profession to a dangerous degree, 
But there are signs of change. These examinations 
would not have been possible unless a_ healthier 
public opinion were already forming. The record of 
honours and successes, won under the auspices of the 
highest educational authorities in the kingdom, is 
the first sure and acknowledged platform of pro- 
fessional excellence which women have had within 
their reach. 

The Rugby Calendar is associated in its arrange- 
ments with a new but already very important body, 
the National Union for improving the Education of 
Girls of all Classes. This association aims at being 
a federation of all existing societies, committees, and 
individuals, working for the elevation of education. 
If we notice how much could be done even now, in 
the way of stimulating, assisting, snd guiding many 
efforts which otherwise would fail of success—how 
much help even the best established plans might derive 
from mutual sympathy and interchange of experience 
on the part of their managers—the importance of the 
Union will be evident. Its chief work, however, 
probably lies in the future. Public opinion on the 
question of women’s education is being flooded with 
a tide of new life, which will soon lift it clear out of 
its old and narrow channels, and compel it to find 
fresh and broader outlets for its waters. What precise 
direction these new energies may take we cannot know 
with certainty ; we only know that it will need a strong 
and wise influence to guide them aright. Such an 
influence we hope this National Union will be— 
watching the interests at stake with care at once 
prudent and daring—ready to take advantage of 
every real opportunity of elevation and enlargement 
—using the most varied means, but keeping the one 
object steadily in view. 


‘*Every gift of noble origin 
Is breathed upon by Hope’s perpetual breath,” 


and the largeness of our aspirations is the omen, if 
not the measure, of our success. 





THE OPENING OF THE MONT CENIS 
TUNNEL. 
BY EDWARD WHYMPER. 
II. 


Wuen I first knew the tunnel, now more than 
eleven years ago, no great progress had been made. 
The boring machines of Sommeiller had not then 
been put to work, and the rock was excavated by 
manual labour in the ordinary way; the galleries 
were then only a few hundred feet long, and it 
seemed almost wild to suppose (knowing the total 
length of the tunnel was to be about fourteen thousand 
yards) that it could possibly be completed duxing tae 
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jifetime of the present generation.* It has indeed 
been said, by men who were tolerably well in- 
formed on the subject, that the liberal contributions 
which were promised by the French conditionally 
upon the tunnel being finished within a certain time, 
were only promised because it was supposed that it 
yould never be finished at all! On my next visit I 
saw the perforating machines.in action. First of all 
we passed through the finished portion, which was 
trim and neat enough, with rails already laid, and 
then came to the part where the masons were at 
york, clothing the roughly hewn walls with dressed 
sone. Then came the section which was under- 
ging enlargement. This was always extremely 
picturesque, and could one have been transported to 
it without passing through the finished work, it 
yould have been taken for a natural rather than for 
an artificial cavern. Scores of miners were perched 
about in every conceivable position, tapping at their 





long rods; others were driving in wedges with huge 
sedge hammers, others again were loading the 
tucks with the fragments; shrill whistles or loud ' 
blasts on horns were blown as trains laden with the 
iris came thundering past; while above all there 
yas a perpetual roaring made by the streams of 
compressed air which were let off to promote ventila- 
tim. After getting clear of this, we then came to 
what was termed ‘the advanced gallery,” rudely 
retangular in section, with temporary rails roughly 
laid down. At the far end many lights were 
twinkling, and as we approached them, the noise 
made by the famous perforating machine became 
gradually audible. They were the pioneers at work 
atthe front of the attack. All the difficulties of the 
wdertaking, the engineers themselves said, were 
hwe; and no one could witness this extraordinary 
machine at work without feeling the greatest respect 
andadmiration for the manner in which the diffi- 
culties were overcome. The means employed were 
0 completely adapted to the ends which were to be 
attained, the machine itself was so unique and so 
perfect, one could only hold up the hands in blank 
astonishment. As for expressing admiration in 
words, that would have been an absurdity, for not 
asyllable could be heard when all nine perforatrices 
vere in full swing, striking the wall of rock in front 
of them one thousand eight hundred blows per minute, 
(divering each blow with a force of 200 pounds! 
Our engraving (page 121), although correctly repre- 
senting the form of the machine; presents necessarily 
avery faint idea. of: the reality.t It cannot give the 
lightning dash: ofthe rods, or their simultaneous 
- The diagram given beneath is a plamof:the tunnel. From C to D is 
cis ie area emse cee tegen ae a ot 
yards, or eight milés all but: eighty-frve*féet: A and B are termed the 
Jale mouths, and the distance frommone tothe other is 13,3794 yards. 


The Modane station is-some distance fromthe town, and is close by the 
Vilage of Fourneaux, This station:is several hundred feet below the 











French mouth of the tunnel; and upom that aecount the line has to make 
the detour shown in the diagram. 
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* A wall of rock has been removed on one side, otherwise the machine 
Could not have been shown at all, 
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revolutions. The jets of water, too, which washed 
away the chips that were broken off by the chisels, 
need almost to be pointed out. Nor does it tell the 
motive power. Air did the work; air compressed 
miles away by some of Nature’s waste power. And 
this was the most excellent feature of the machine. 
Steam could not be employed, for the temperature of 
the gallery, without the introduction of any additional 
heat, was already sufficiently high. So air was made 
to take the place of steam, was compressed outside, 
was conducted through miles of pipes to the end of 
the gallery, where it propelled the chisels, cooled the 
atmosphere as it expanded, and ventilated the tunnel 
all at one and the same time! and did this so 
effectually that the employés who were in the advanced 
galleries could work in comfort in their ordinary 
attire ; while their comrades who were toiling in the 
sections where the enlargement was going forward, 
oppressed by the warmth, threw off everything 
except trousers, and sometimes, as I have myself 
seen, laboured away as innocent of dress as when 
they first came into the world—barring boots. 

When the face of the rock at the end of the 
gallery was riddled with fifty or sixty holes about a 
yard each in depth, the perforatrices were withdrawn 
some distance back, and six of the holes nearest to 
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CROSS SECTION OF THE END OF ADVANCED GALLERY, TO SHOW THE 
DISPOSITION OF HOLES MADE BY BORING MACHINE, 


the large one (which was made towards the centre) 
were charged and fired. In this way a breach was 
made such as is indicated on the longitudinal section 
on the next page by the thick dotted line. The re- 
maining holes were then charged and fired in sets of six 
or eight at a time, those nearest to the breach being ex- 
ploded first.* This system was found more economical 
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* Two series of holes, that is about 120 in all, were bored and exploded 
every twenty-four hours in each of the advanced galleries, 
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than exploding a larger number of holes at one time. 
At the beginning it was attempted to fire the whole 
series at once, but this was given up; and in this 
matter, as well as in many others, innumerable 
modifications were introduced, as experience was 
gained. Almost all the details of the machinery, 
the size of the advanced gallery, the dimensions and 
numbers of the holes, were altered -and improved 
during the progress of the tunnel ; general principles 


alone remained unchanged. 























LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE END OF THE ADVANCED GALLERY. 


The frequent variations in the quality of the rock 
which was pierced gave rise to endless troubles and 
vexations, notably upon the French side, that under 
the direction of Copello. For instance, just before 
the great beds of quartzite, more than 400 yards 
thick, were encountered, unusually good progress 
was being made; indeed, in the month of May, 
1865, no less than 299} feet were driven on the 
French side alone, which was the greatest amount 
that was accomplished in any month, on either side 
of the tunnel, from its commencement to its comple- 
tion. In August, when they were fairly into the 
quartzite, the monthly progress was less than forty- 
five feet; and about this amount continued to be 
driven per month until they were clear of this 
adamantine rock. April 1866 is famous in the 
annals of the tunnel, for in that month the combined 
power of all the men and machines that could be 
employed on the working face only accomplished an 
advance of thirty-five feet! although the work was 
carried on incessantly—night as well as day. This 
was the Jeast amount of advance in any one month 
during the time that the perforating machines were 
at work. 

There was not much conversation upon these topics 
whilst the inaugural train stopped at Modane; 
indeed, to tell the truth, the company was getting 
desperately hungry (for we had risen while it was 
still night, and up till this time there had not been 
a chance to break one’s fast), and thought much 
more of the void which was within, than of the 
views which were without. At length the train 
started on the return journey, taking in tow some 
additional carriages, and, on board, some French 
Ministers and other important personages who ‘vere 
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going to talk stereotyped phrases at the banquet 3: 
Bardonnéche. Two locomotives again dragged, and 
a third one pushed us up behind; but, even with its 
aid, the train almost came to a standstill, and the 
slipping of the engine wheels told that the task 
imposed upon them was almost beyond their powers, 
Several times I thought we must stop, but this mis. 
fortune did not happen, and in about an hour we 
arrived at Bardonnéche, having taken ‘forty-two 
minutes on the return passage through the tunnel, 
We were then marshalled up a steep path that led 


| to the top of a huge bank composed of debris which 


was excavated in the tunnel, through crowds of silent 
natives (who stared with amazement at the, to them, 
extraordinary spectacle of a thousand gentlemen al] 
in black hats and swallow-tailed coats), to a monster 
canvas building, which had been erected for the 
inaugural banquet. Of the banquet let me say but 
little. If I were compelled to find fault with it, I 
would say it was too long, too good, and that there 
were too many wines. Like all the rest of the pro- 
ceedings, it was well managed and thoroughly suc- 
cessful. I have agreeable memories of an immense 
trout, nearly a yard long, cooked entire, said to be 
truite de Mont Cenis; but this, I fear, was a fiction, 
for the Mont Cenis trout does not grow so large, and 
gastronomes around me said it had not the true Mont 
Cenis flavour.* And of the after-dinner speeches 
let me say no more than, Why is it that men who 
cannot speak allow themselves to be put forward to 
bore their fellow-creatures? and why do not men 
who can speak say something that is worth listening 
to? Let me rather return to the company. There 
were there, as I have already said, men of every 
rank, age, and country; and there were many, 
myself included, who had no right to be present; 
but the man whom all present would have delighted to 
honour, the man who should have occupied the chief 
place, was not there: Germain Sommeiller, the engi- 
neer whose energy was the life-blood of the great 
work whose completion we celebrated, died on the 
11th of July, 1871, at his native village, at the age 
of fifty-six. 


GERMAIN SOMMEILLER. 


Sommeiller was essentially a self-made man. He 
did not start with the advantages of rank or wealth, 
and raised himself up simply by industry and perse- 
verance. He was born of poor parents, on the Lith 


“* The lake ‘on the summit of the Mont Cenis contains a trout whic . 
highly esteemed by epicures, and the produce of the fishery yiel i. 
large income to the neighbouring convent. I understand that more t 


| two shillings per ponnd is paid for the fish first-hand, 
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of February, 1815, at St. Jeoire, in Haute Savoie, a 
jittle village lying to the south of the Lake of 
Geneva, and about two-and-twenty miles north-west | 
of Chamounix. After receiving some elementary | 


instruction at the school of his commune, he was | 
gent in his thirteenth year to the College of Milan. 
He was six years at this school, and during that time 
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was correct, for Sommeiller afterwards distinguished 
himself more than ever. 

In 1832 M. Medail presented his project of a tunnel 
from Bardonnéche to Modane to Charles Albert, 
King of Sardinia. Sommeiller at that time was a 


| schoolboy seventeen years old, and can hardly be 


supposed to have taken much interest in the scheme, 
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he made considerable progress in his studies, gained | 
many prizes, and became known to his comrades as 
an agreeable companion, and to his masters as a 
diligent pupil. The college passed into the hands of 
the Jesuits in 1833, and the fathers were not slow in 
reognising Sommeiller’s ability. They paid him 
much attention, and would have attracted him into 
their ranks. It is certain that Sommeiller himself 
contemplated joining them, and he probably would 
have done so but for the opposition of his family. 
An uncle, however, set his face against the idea, 
prevented the young man from returning to Milan, 
and caused him to resume his studies at Annecy. At 
this place he remained two years, during which time 
he attracted the attention and friendship of a certain 
Yrofessor Beau. Beau, indeed, it is said, was instru- 
mental in obtaining a scholarship for the young 
Savoyard, which enabled him when he left Annecy 
‘0 commence the study of engineering at Turin. 
Without this help Sommeiller could not have entered 
upon his career, for he had no means of his own, and 
got little assistance from his family. In his second 
year at Turin he failed in an examination, and, 
according to rules, should have lost his scholarship ; 
but Beau befriended him, and believing that his ill- 
Success was a mere accident, suppressed the intelli- 
gence at Annecy, as it would have been the ruin of 





his protégé. The result proved that his judgment 


even if he heard of it. Yet five or six years later, 
when he was studying at Turin, he was (according to 
the late engineer, M. Conte) at work upon the ideas 
which afterwards became realities. From this period 
to the time when he came to the front I have no 
information about his life. Should a biography ever 
be written of him, I have no doubt that it will be in 
the highest degree interesting and instructive, and will 
greatly increase our admiration for his indefatigable 
industry and perseverance. The Italian journal 
‘‘ L’International ” says :—‘‘ After having overcome 
the first difficulties, those which consisted in making 
the Chamber adopt his project, he had to contend 
against difficulties of another order—those of making 
mechanists understand what had to be done to bring 
about its realisation. He knocked vainly at the 
doors of almost all the factories in France and 
Belgium, and, as he himself narrated to me the last 
time he came to Florence, after he had explained his 
plans to engineers, or to heads of establishments, he 
was often treated as if he were mad. At Seraing 
alene he found the men he needed, who could execute 
the ideas he submitted.” 

In concluding these brief details of the life of 
Sommeiller, I will give an extract from a letter 
written by him on the 13th of January, 1870, in reply 
to an address forwarded from his native village on 
the occasion of the junction of the galleries of the 
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great tunnel, as it gives an idea of the characteristic 
bonhomie of the man who to the end of his life was 
always Germain—not Germain Sommeiller—to his 
old schoolfellows, and who endeared himself to many 
in his maturer years by his estimable personal quali- 
ties :—‘‘ During the thirty years and more that I 
have been away from you I have seen many countries, 





many men, and many things; but neither the great | 


cities, nor the wonders of the world, nor the business 
of life, has ever dimmed the recollections of my 
childhood. Even at this moment I can call up the 
image of the good old man: who: introduced me to 
the study’ of Latin, and I am touched to notice 
amongst your signatures: the name-of him: who was 
my first examiner. I recall the-par'sh: seliool where 
I learnt grammar; the:old:vsurch, now'no: more. I 
remember our flowery paths, our bubbling: springs, 
and the: woods, in whose shadow’L tried! to: translate 
my Virgil. Nothing: is:gone‘from:my memory! The 
bouquet of my early years is preserved with alli its 
fragrance. You now prove: to me: that my absence 
has not rendered us strangerstoeach other. Thanks 
yet again! I thank:the living: for their valued ex- 
pressions of sympathy,. and’ am: grateful to those wlio 
sleep:in their graves for the love they'have berne: to: 
Germain: Sommeiller.” 

Evening was approaching before: we left Bardon- 
néche; and it was night before we:arrived: at. Turin); 
but when our train re-cntered’ the: terminus, night 
seemed! tured into. day,, and! all! the: world: to» be 
ablaze: Fiery tazzas; flaming: torches; and brilliant 
lamps*illuminated the vault of thegreat station, and 
dense* crowds: oecupied' its platforms—small ones, 
however; ini comparison with: the masses outside, who 
covered! a: piazza 800 feet: long by 300 wide, se com+ 
pactly that not a vacant square foot could be per- 
ceived: Tens of thousands of eager upturned faces 
reflected the dazzling light, and gazed upon a huge 
transparency representing France shaking hands with 
Italy more cordially than she has done for many 
years past. A lane was kept for some distance 
through the assemblage to afford a passage to the 
guests, and the only enthusiasm shown during the 
(lay was exhibited here. The crowds raised cheers 
again and again without visible provocation, and 
especially singled out favourite public men for par- 
ticular ovations. At length we were left to our own 
devices, and I made my way back to my little inn. 
But though I passed through more than a mile and 
a half of one of the densest multitudes that has ever 
assembled together, I heard no oath, saw no drunken 
person, or anything that would have shocked the 
most fastidious eye. I was not knocked down or 
even assaulted; my hat was not crushed over my 
face, nor my coat ripped up or covered with flour; 
yet, strange to say, the populace seemed to enjoy 
itself just as much as if all these things had happened. 
And the next night, and upon the night after, when 
military bands paraded the streets and played in the 
piazzas, it was, to a Londoner, curious to hear a city 
mob hush itself to stillness, indignantly hiss any who 
did not keep silence, and applaud, by clapping of 
hands, with a genuine furore at the conclusion of 
each air! How well this shows the contrast of con- 
tinental manners to ours! 

The tunnel was not open to the public until another 
month had passed; but it has now been used long 
enough to let us know that about four hours is all it 
will save to Mont Cenis passengers. Commercially 
it should, perhaps, be considered a failure, since the 
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utmost amount of traffic that is likely to pass through 
it will pay only an infinitesimal dividend upon its 
cost.* Still, whatever its future may be, it will 
always be regarded as a most remarkable triumph of 
human daring and perseverance, a stupendous monu- 
ment to its illustrious projectors; fascinating by its 
romance, and encouraging to those who have more 
faith in work than in genius, and to all who believe 
that by persistent pegging away, little by little, the 
greatest and apparently the most hopeless tasks may 
be accomplished. 
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Ir is:\ a common failing: with us: to: pay; but: littl 
attention to that with: which: we: are’ most: familiar, 
and we seldom: think: of the: money; time;,and inge. 
nuity that have been lavished’ on articles which we 
see every day of our lives, and the loss: of which 
would: be: something more’ than a mere sentimental 
grievanes. If we made ourselves: better acquainted 
with: the provisions that daily appear at. our breakfast 
and dinner tables, we should find that the knowledge 
would well repay us, for ittis the-universal ignorance 
that prevails upon these subjects: that enables dis- 
Honest! tradesmen to: palm off bad! wares:upon: their 
customers: 

Let us:take; for instanes;, tea, which: may fairly be 
ealled a national drink. D wish I couldisay that it 
was the national dirink,. but I féar that: beer and 
spirits still: keep thie: lead! in) this: respect: Never 
theless; a: beverage of which: we import’ 130 millions 
of pounds annually: from: Cliina alone;, not reekoning 
what comes: from: other countries, deserves tliat’ its 
consumers should know as much as possible about it. 
China would much rather continue to be our sole 
supplier, but, unfortunately for herself, she has a 
formidable competitor in India, which has resulted, 
even within the last two years, in the falling off of at 
least a couple of million pounds. Although competi- 
tion, that inexorable element in the laws of supply and 
demand, has a great deal to do with this, the Chinese 
have partly to thank themselves for it, for from long 
habit they had begun to fancy that they were masters 
of the world in the article of tea, and found it very 
profitable to send us all their rubbish together with 
the genuine article. It was at one time thought that 
tea could only be grown successfully in certain parts 
of China, such as on the slopes of the Bohea moun- 
tains; but the discovery of the indigenous tea-plant 
in Assam, in the north-east corner of our Indian 
dominions, quite put to rout these Chinese delusions. 
Although the experiments carried on at first by the 
Indian Government were failures, they succeeded 
better in the hands of private companies, and there are 
now some 430 tea-plantations in the Assam districts 
of Cachar and Sylhet. There are still difficulties to be 
overcome—such as the unhealthiness of the climate, 
Assam being a huge swampy valley, hemmed in by 
cane-brake and jungle so thick that an elephant even 
can scarcely make his way throughit. There are difli- 
culties, too, with the coolies, who die so fast that the 
labour question becomes a very serious one; and the 
planters have most unpleasant neighbours in the shape 
of certain hill tribes, who find the tea-gardens very 
convenient ground for “loot.” Assam, however, 





* The tunnel itself cost about £2,600,000, and the lines on each side of 
it £1,250,000. 
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13 not the only district in India which can grow 
tea, for in the far west, on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, 6,000 feet above the sea, and within 
sight of the regions of perpetual snow, there are 
prosperous tea plantations. In fact, a great industry 
has been steadily, though silently, growing up in our 
Indian dominions, which will be as much benefited 
as ourselves. Not only is the Indian tea stronger 
and richer than the Chinese, but it will soon reach 
us in England in a much shorter time, as railways 
will ere long’ be open from the Himalayas to the 
port of Kurrachee, thus reducing the journey by way 
of the Suez Canal, to about six weeks. People little 
think, as they sit down to breakfast, how all the vast 
resources of engineering have been put into requisi- 
tion to fill their teapot. 

One of the most curious points in the tea trade 
is the great variety of kinds which are prepared, 
seeing that the teas are really grown from the same 
plant, whether they be green, black, or nondescript. 
It is true that the Thea Chinensis is very distinct 
from Thea Assamensis, but otherwise the varieties are 
those resujting from the period of growth or the 
manipulation of the leaf. Many of their names are 
familiar to us—such as Twankay, Hyson, Gun- 
yowder, and Imperial, for green teas; Bohea, Sou- 
chong, Congou, and Pekoe, for black. Of these, the 
Imperial, Hyson, and Pekoe are the finest, because 
they are made from the very earliest and youngest 
leaf. The Imperial is far too delicate and highly 
prized to be sent over to England, as it is almost 
entirely kept for the use of the emperor and his 
mandarins, and if it comes to us at all, it is usually 
a fancy mixture sold at a high price. The word 
“Hyson” means ‘‘before the rains,” and it suffi- 
ciently explains the tenderness and delicacy of the 
young leaves at the early part of the season, before 
the coarser crop is hastened forward by the wet 
months. The green teas are naturally very fresh 





and delicate, and their properties are carefully at- | 


tended to in the ‘‘ firing ”’ process, in which they are 
exposed to a quick heat, regulated with great skill. 
Teas which are heavily fired are less expensive to the 
English consumer ; and, on the contrary, those which 
are but little fired are more valuable—as, for instance, 
the Flowery Pekoe, which is made of the youngest 
leaves of the trees, and is apt to spoil, in consequence 
of the little firing which it undergoes. Some of the 
superfine Flowery Pekoes are perfect curiosities in 
their way, and are far too expensive to be made into 
tea; indeed, a box was shown at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 which was priced at no less than 50s. per lb. 
In fact, we in England have very little idea of the 
varieties of teas which are prepared in China, a great 
number of which would be too expensive for this 
narket, even supposing that the Chinese would let 
them come. As it is, they have a supreme contempt 
lor our taste, and think that anything is good enough 
for the barbarians, though, on the other hand, they 
have an equally supreme appreciation of the bar- 
arians’ money. I have seen some scented Orange 
Pekoe, each leaf of which had been so much twisted 
that it looked more like a piece of wire than anything 
else. The price was very high, but so also was the 
flavour, and a very small quantity of the leaf would 
aromatise any number of pounds of a common kind. 

ented Caper is, as its name implies, highly scented 
with flowers, each leaf being rolled up separately 
and the dust sifted from it. At the very outset of 


® firing process the tea leaf is particularly open to 
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receive impressions, a fact of which the Chinese take 
advantage for the purposes of adulteration, by adding 
the leaves of the camellia, which are somewhat like it 
in appearance, but have no flavour or aroma. So 
far, indeed, do the tea-growers carry their belief in 
the extreme sensitiveness of the plant, that at the 
time of gathering the crop the children who are let 
loose into the gardens have to wear gloves, and are, 
it is said, moreover, carefully doctored for some time 
beforehand, lest the leaf should become tainted by 
their breath. 

It would be well for us if the Chinese consulted 
our tastes as much as they do their own. But, 
amongst other curious practices, they have one of 
sending us tea without any tea-leaves at all in it: 
they collect the sweepings and dust from the ware- 
houses, and even from the streets, cement it with 
rice-water, polish it up with plumbago or black lead, 
and then face it with green colouring matter. This, 
with a grim sense of humour, they call “lie-tea,”’ 
and they strongly appreciate the joke of making the 
English barbarians pay for it and drink it. Last 
year a much larger consignment than usual was 
sent over; but, fortunately for our digestions, the 
Corporation medical officer heard of it and seized 
it—or rather would have seized it if the Customs 
would have given it up before the duty was paid. 
This delectable Maloo mixture was made of dust, 
rice husks, a few leaves (whether of tea, deponent 
sayeth not), iron filings, plumbago, small stones, ete.; 
and this, had it not been stopped on the road, would 
have figured in our grocers’ shops as the latest 
arrival of full-flavoured season tea, and sold cheap, 
though to the consumer it would be dear at any 
price. But, indeed, the tea which is bought in poor 
and crowded neighbourhoods is of infinitesimal 
strength and flavour; and it is surprising what 
miserable substitutes for it the tradesman will un- 
blushingly sell, and the working man’s wife as 
ignorantly buy; and this will continue to be the 
case as long as subjects which involve the health 
and comfort of the home are not taught in our 
schools. Even the common practice of facing the tea 
(or colouring it green) is an adulteration, for there 
is no such thing as native green tea, and the Chinese 
rarely colour their own, knowing full well that it 
adds nothing to the flavour, but is rather calculated 
to add a good deal to the unwholesomeness. 

Some of the ‘lie’? gunpowder and caper teas are 
made even more deleterious than they need be, seeing 
that they contain a large proportion of paint; and 
the worst of the colouring practice is that the Chinese 
frequently colour black teas so as to resemble green 
—a villainous habit which is practised also in 
London. 

Although “lie” tea consists mainly of tea dust, 
it does not follow that broken teas may not be 
a fair purchase on the part of the consumer. To 
enable it to stand a long voyage the tea has to 
be highly fired, which makes it brittle, so that a 
considerable quantity of dust or broken leaf must be 
the result; indeed, nearly one-half the tea that comes 
from India arrives in that condition. Broken tea 
makes a better cup of tea than the whole leaves do 
at the first krew, because the latter have not had 
time to uncurl, while the water gets into the cells of 
the broken leaf at once. The water should always 
be thoroughly boiling. 

The Chinese use their teas in other ways than as 
mere articles of refreshment or nourishment, for they 
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have a class of teas known as “ Physic” teas. One, 
called the ‘‘Dragon’s Back,” is considered as a 
sovereign remedy in quieting troubled feelings, as- 
suaging thirst, promoting digestion, and enlivening 
the spirits. Another tea, called the ‘‘ Sunglo” cake, 
is particularly useful in removing inflammatory 
diseases. ‘‘Sum-kok” is a panacea for fevers and 
rheumatic attacks, while ‘‘Chin-chew”’ is said to 
remove the narcotic effects of alcoholic drink. 

In speaking of the varieties of tea, we must not 
forget the brick-tea, which is the great staple food of 
millions of Central Asiatics and Russians. It is 
made of the upper twigs of the tea-plant, mixed 
with broken leaf and dust, the mass being moistened 
and moulded into bricks, each brick being wrapped 
up in paper when quite dry. When the Mongol 
merchant wishes to test the genuineness of his pur- 
chase, he places a brick upon his head, and pulls the 
extremities down with both hands. If it breaks or 
bends, it is considered a bad bargain. Unsatisfactory 
as we might consider it, brick-tea cannot be other- 
wise than nutritious, for the Tartars live on very 
little else, rubbing it to a fine powder, boiling it with 
water, to which salt and fat have been added, and 
then mixing it with milk, butter, and roasted meal. 
A writer in the ‘Food Journal” some time ago 
advocated the importation of brick-tea into our gaols 
and unions, both on the score of nutrition and 
economy. 





The Persian Runner, 


Tukey tell in Persian story, of a runner swift and sure, 
Who from his steady course no pageant could allure. 


The runner he was bidden to bear a cup of gold, 

Brimful of sparkling water, from hidden spring so cold, 

In haste, to distant mansion, nor ever rest, or stop, 

Lest of the grateful water be lost one precious drop. 
«‘Saw’st thou the kingly retinue in all its proud array ? 
Didst mark the elephants, with crimson howdahs gay ?”’ 

“* What of the kingly retinue ?—what of the howdahs gay ? 
I saw naught; for thou bidst me speed on, and never stay.” 


** Didst hear the silver trumpets, and noisy holiday ? 
Didst join the merry multitudes that cropt thy weary way?” 


‘* What of the noisy multitudes, that thronged my weary way ? 
Iheard naught ; for thou bidst me speed on, and never stay.” 


Oh Christian, thou that bearest salvation’s cup of gold 
So carelessly—to thee the runner's tale is told. 


Why heed the world’s gay pageant, and all its empty show ? 
Why let thy footsteps tarry, so wearily and slow ? 

Why let the precious water of life drop by the way? 

Why waste its cooling freshness by thine own vain delay ? 
Oh Christian, many thirst, and many sorely need ; 

Run steadily, and surely, that God thine errand speed. 
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VI. 
MORE CELEBRITIES—HARBORNE. 


I mave already given a long list of Birmingham 
worthies and notables, yet have omitted many who 
might claim mention. For example, all but the 
youngest of my readers have heard of Miss Linwood. 
She was born in Birmingham in 1755. Her 
famous exhibition of needlework, in London—a 





collection composed entirely of her own work—vwas 
pronounced by a writer of the time to be “a monu- 
ment of genius, industry, and perseverance, sur. 
passing in magnitude and excellence the fabled 
labours of Penelope ;’’ it attracted universal admira- 
tion. When about seventeen years of age, a large 
number of engravings were lent to her. Inspecting 
them with the eye of genius, she conceived that 
the force of engraving might be united with the 
softness of mezzotinto; and, unacquainted with the 
arts by which these were produced, resolved to make 
the experiment with her needle, by copying with 
rovings of black and puce-coloured silk upon white 
sarcenet. Encouraged by the applause bestowed on 
her first efforts, she made copies of a still larger size, 
one of which was presented to the Empress of Russia, 
who expressed the highest admiration of the per- 
formance, and placed it in a favourite situation in the 
Imperial Palace. Miss Linwood afterwards produced 
in worsted, and in a style of surpassing excellence, 
copies of the paintings of the great masters, including 
the ‘Salvator Mundi” of Guido, for which work she 
was offered and refused three thousand guineas, and 
which she afterwards bequeathed to Queen Victoria. 
The ‘‘Judgment of Cain” she completed in her 
seventy-fifth year. She died in 1845, in the ninetieth 
year of her age. Her entire collection, which com- 
prised nearly a hundred pictures, and was exhibited 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, etc., was, after her 
death, sold and dispersed. 

We also linger with peculiar pleasure on the 
memory of Mrs. Loudon, whose many beautiful 
works on botany and floriculture are everywhere 
known, and who was a native of this neighbourhood. 
She became an authoress at an early age, and 
‘thereby hangs a tale.” While yet very young she 
was left an orphan, and repaired friendless and fund- 
less to London. She turned her attention to literature, 
and wrote a novel, ‘‘The Mummy,” which proved 
very successful, passed through several editions, and 
by the remarkable scientific predictions it embodied, 
attracted the attention of Mr. Loudon, the eminent 
botanist and horticulturist, who had already distin- 
guished himself by his works on gardening. An 
acquaintance ensued which led to their marriage. 
Mrs. Loudon now joined her husband in producing 
the works by which their names have been made 
famous. When the whole profits of Mr. Loudon’s 
publications were absorbed in liquidating the ex- 
penses incurred by the production of his famous 
‘‘ Arboretum and Fruticetum,” she for many years 
supported her family entirely by her own writings. 
But it is as the assistant of her husband, and 
the editor of several of his works after his decease, 
that we specially esteem and admire her. She 
was a valuable aid to him in the publication of 
his ‘‘ Arboretum and Fruticetum’’—that grand work 
to which we have already alluded, and which con- 
tains an account of all the trees and shrubs growing 
wild, or cultivated, in Great Britain, native and 
foreign, hardy and half-hardy; and of his ‘“ Ency- 
clopeedia of Cottage, Farm, and Village Architecture.” 
She tells usin alate edition, ‘‘the labour that at- 
tended this work was immense, and for several months 
Mr. Loudon and I used to sit up the greater part of 
every night, never having more than four hours sleep, 
and drinking strong coffee to keep ourselves awake.” 
‘‘No man,” says one of his biographers, ‘ has ever 
written so much under such adverse circumstances.” 
A sadly romantic interest attaches to his last and 
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yery remarkable work, ‘Self-Improvement for Young 
Gardeners,” which was in course of preparation at 
the time of his death. He dictated a portion of it 
only a few hours before he died. He was never con- 
fned to his bed, and died standing, only a few 
moments after he had expressed to his wife his fear 
that he should never live to finish it. She perceived 
his countenance to change as he spoke, and she had 
only time to clasp her arms round him to save him 
from falling, when his head sunk on her shoulder, 
and he expired. Mrs. Loudon died in 1858. Never, 
perhaps, did a more industrious and congenial pair 
exist. Mr. Loudon was in the habit for several 
years of sitting up two whole nights in every week to 
study, drinking strong coffee to keep himself awake; 
his right arm was twice broken, and then amputated, 
and the thumb and two fingers of his left hand were 
afterwards rendered useless; yet he continued to 
labour at his great works, though he suffered much 
from general ill-health; and his wife, as we have 
seen, was equally untiring. 

Birmingham also has names distinguished in the 
Fine Arts. Here, in 1793, David Cox, the landscape 
painter, was born. His father was a whitesmith, living 
within a stone’s throw of St. Martin’s Church; and 
David worked for awhile at the trade, but was after- 
wards apprenticed to a locket and brooch painter. 
Qn the expiration of his apprenticeship he became 
scene-painter in Birmingham Theatre, and on re- 
moving to London, filled the same office at Astley’s ; 
but by-and-by retired into private life, and earned 
a scanty living by teaching drawing, and the sale 
of original sketches. After a time these attracted 
notice, and then he rose to fame. He returned 


to his native home in 1844, and died and was 


buried at Harborne. David Cox was also the founder 
of a local school of artists, ad had pupils among his 
neighbours. One of these, a merchant of assiduous 
business life up to eighty years of age, found time to 
cultivate and exercise a genius developed under the 
instruction of the great painter, and he made ita 
dying request to be buried as near as possible to his 
master, and their graves lie side by side under the 
shade of the same tree. Another pupil, resident at 
Harborne, Mr. Charles Burt, has attained to an 
eminence almost equal to that of Cox himself. 

Here, too, Thomas Creswick, one of the latest and 
most popular of English landscape painters, the 
painter of ‘‘ England,” ‘‘ London Road 100 years 
ago,” and ‘*The Weald of Kent,” studied art; and 
John Pye was born, who was the father of the modern 
school of landscape engraving, the founder of the 
Artists’ Fund, and who has laboured energetically 
to rescue the art of engraving from the stigma so 
long cast upon it by the Royal Academy in with- 
holding from the profession the rank assigned to it 
in relation to other branches of art on the continent 
of Europe. Here also William Wyon, the famous 
medallist, was born. 

Here, in his eighteenth year, impelled thus early 
thereto by filial affection and a desire to aid his dis- 
tressed father, Macready made his first appearance 
o the stage in the character of Romeo; _ here 
Edmund Kean was first engaged on quitting Eton; 
and here Costa first appeared in England, at the 
Musical Festival of 1828, when he first visited this 
country by invitation to take part in the same, and, 
by his ‘* Eli,” rose at once to greatness. 

_ But it is time to return from biographical recollec- 
ons, and to resume the personal narrative of my tour. 
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No visitor to our Midland districts, if he wander but 
a little here and there, can fail to feel that he is 
indeed in orp England—the land of a past, great 
with relics and memories of Druid, Roman, and 
Anglo-Saxon, of ancient ecclesiastical strength and 
splendour, of feudal struggles, and slowly-growing 
but mighty popular civilisation. And perhaps no 
place in our Midlands affords such convenient access 
as Birmingham to so many such remains; nor to 
so much of picturesque landscape, abounding with 
the wealth and the wonders of nature. We were 
anxious to see all these. Our time and opportunities, 
however, were limited; we could but look a little 
around us. We had resolved on visiting the Black 
Country, and afterwards to go else rhere. Yet we 
were strongly tempted to avoid the Black Country. 
Woods and heaths, breezy hills, parks, and streams, 
quaint old towns, ancient mansions, halls, castles, 
abbeys, and cathedrals called us away; but no! the 
Black Country was to be seen, and after a hasty glanco 
round Birmingham we prepared to start. We had 
first, however, two or three calls to make. 

The suburbs of Birmingham on nearly all sides 
are very agreeable and interesting. There are 
Moseley and King’s Heath, a rural and pleasant 
neighbourhood, reminding us of royal troubles and 
national disquiet; Aston, its church and park, with 
the venerable hall—the Bracebridge Half of Wash- 
ington Irving—linked with the memory of Charles 
the First and the parliamentary forces, and long 
afterwards the abode of James Watt; Edgbaston, 
associated also with the days of the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration, and the site of one of the old 
churches of which we have spoken, and which is 
frequently mentioned in ancient records and in the 
famous Domesday Book; and Harborne, a quiet 
picturesque village, where the historian of the Norman 
Conquest, Edward Augustus Freeman, was born—in 
the churchyard of which David Cox lies buried, and 
which commands a wide and beautiful view. (By tho 
way, the weather in Birmingham and its neighbour- 
hood is generally dry and the air salubrious.) All 
about these agreeable suburbs stand the handsome 
mansions of the great manufacturers, and the ex- 
tensive and well-ordered grounds attached to them. 
The Old Ship Inn, once Prince Rupert’s head-quarters; 
and Heathfield House, where, in 1819, Watt died, 
and Handsworth Church, where, with Boulton and 
Murdoch, he is buried, are all worthy a visit. And 
we learn from James Gibson Watt, Esq., the great 
grandson of the immortal inventor, that some most 
interesting relics of Watt are still at Heathfield, in 
the very room next his bedroom, in which he worked 
till within a few weeks of his death, and which it 
would seem has never been entered since then, save 
on one or two very special occasions: there stands 
the lathe at which he was last at work, covered with 
chips; his tools, many of them his own inventions, 
just as he left them; his copying or diminishing 
machine, and some little works of art which he left 
unfinished. Watt’s ‘‘ Parent Engines,” the improved 
‘‘Newcomen”’ or “ fire-engine”’ of the old pattern, 
and the ‘‘Sun and Planet” engine, which contains 
the germ of all modern improvements, except the 
crank, are in the South Kensington Museum, and 
are among the most precious things in the whole 
collection; other valuable relics of Watt are there 
also, and there Mr. James Watt tells us the relics . 
now at Heathfield may eventually be deposited. 

At Harborne I found two “men of the time,” 
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Elihu Burritt (since returned to America), and 
Edward Capern, whom I rejoiced to grasp by 
the hand. I need hardly speak of Burritt’s achieve- 
ments. He is, as all know, an American, born 
in Connecticut, December 8th, 1811. Without any 
educational advantages, he became by his own 
efforts an illustrious scholar. A hard toiler for 
bread while yet but a youth, labouring at the 
anvil, and, when he had once learned to read (for he 
had little tuition), by turns forging and reading; 
continuing as he grew to save sufficient from his 
earnings to enable him to give much of each winter 
to study; at the age of twenty-seven, and while still 
working at his trade, he had learned fifty languages. 
Latin, French, Spanish, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, 
German, Portuguese, Flemish, Danish, Bohemian, 
Polish, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, Welsh, 
Gaelic, Celtic, Russian, etc., all were mastered. He 
was everywhere known as “The Learned Black- 
smith.” 
and were proud of him. In 1846 he came to Eng- 
land, and for some time was United States Consul at 
Birmingham. His name is now that of a familiar 
friend. He is well known throughout Europe as an 
earnest apostle of peace, an eloquent advocate of 
ocean penny postage, the author of numerous works, 
and the editor of many philanthropic publications. 
His mission seems to have been the cultivation of 
international friendship. At the time of our visit he 
was the Birmingham representative of the Inter- 
national Land and Labour Agency, designed to 
assist intending emigrants to the United States, and 
to promote a cheap and easy interchange of the skilled 
industries and productions of England and America. 

If Capern is less learned than Burritt, he is 
perhaps not less gifted. His genius, however, is of 
another vein. He, like Elihu, a child of labour, is 
alse a child of song. The world first heard of him 
as the rural postman, Sundays as well as week-days 
distributing the mail among the Devonshire farmers 
for the poor pittance of 10s. 6d. a week. And some 
of his beautiful lyrics were written when he had but 
4s. a week. A visitor to Devon about that time 
wrote, “If any one desires good company in the 
neighbourhood of Bideford, he should accompany the 
poet over his daily rounds. He knows every spot 
where the loveliest views are to be obtained, and he 
points out all the peculiar features of the scenery 
with pre-Raphaelite minuteness. There is scarcely a 
spot between Bideford and Buckland Brewer, or any 
place for miles around, which he has not celebrated 
in verse. You may hear him sing his own songs to 
his own music, on the spots where they were com- 
posed, in the clearest of voices. You may form for 
yourself some idea of the life which such a man 
leads in the fields; but you must witness his inter- 
course with the labourers and cottagers to at all 
appreciate how much he is respected and understood 
by the people among whom he lives and works. The 
cottage doors are all open to him, and a welcomer 
guest never entered any than he. His counsel is 
always in request. The poor toiler, about to leave 
his home in England to find one in another and a 
more promising land, goes to him for information 
and advice; the poor mother with her children sick 
asks him into the cottage to see the little ones, and 
tell her how she is to save them; the old man in his 
woes, and the young man in his joys, are equally his 
companions. On the roadside, in the wood, in 
secluded dells, in humble cottage homes, everywhere 


His countrymen acknowledged his merit, | 





I heard his songs sung, and the heroines of his verse 
are the envy of their sex. With the wealthier and 
more cultivated people of the neighbourhood he js 
also a favourite. Rich and poor, learned and simple, 
see in him something to admire, to respect, and love.” 
He himself sings— 


‘* Musing as I march along 
To the numbers of my song, 
Every bird throughout the dale 
Warbles a melodious tale. 
Pipes the thrush in merry mood, 
Poet-laureate of the wood, 
Far up in the topmost spray, 
Loud and long his roundelay. 
Then the linnet swells his throat, 
While the robin tunes his note, 
And the finches find employ 
In the general gush of joy. 
Rapt I leave the woodland choir, 
Chanting to my rustic lyre, 
‘Do not minor minstrels sing 
Sweetly with the forest king ?’ 
So may my untutored lay 
Swell the music of the day.” 


In 1856 he published a volume of ‘ Poems,” the 
first edition (a thousand copies) sold within three 
months, and obtained him a literary pension from 
Government; in 1858 appeared his “ Ballads and 
Songs;’’ by-and-by came his ‘‘ Devonshire Melodist;” 
and, in 1865, his ‘‘ Wayside Warblers,” a new 
edition of which has just been published, including 
his ‘‘ Willow Leaves,” a series of poems, in which 
he laments, in touching strains and under the most 
varied forms, the loss of his little daughter. Mr. 
Capern has been superannuated from the post-office, 
and is now settled in Birmingham. A happier man 
I have never seen. He is a frequent contributor 
to some of our leading periodicals. 

Another notable whom I visited is Frederick 
Bird, the amateur astronomer of Birmingham. He 
lives among the dead, and his dwelling and occupa- 
tion are in the midst of the tombs, for he is the 
resident guardian of thenew cemetery. Yet he holds 
frequent and fond communion with the heavenly 
bodies, and ‘‘oft in the stilly night,” at ‘the hour 
when ghosts do walk,” may be seen stealing through 
the solemn avenues of the dead to the rocky eminence 
hard by on which he has built his observatory, and 
there pointing his wondrous tube studiously to the 
skies. Not only has he built his own observatory, 
but he prepares his own lenses, one of which he had 
in hand when I called on him. Well is he named 
Bird, for, like a bird, though he nestles on the 
earth, he often soars far above. j 





Varieties, 


Wnhir-roor-wit1.—I first saw these birds in Virginia; 
though on account of their coming out only at dusk, it is not at 
all easy to get a sight of one ; besides which, they are excee 
ingly shy birds. For several evenings I had observed a whistle 
to proceed from precisely the same place at the same time. It 
was on or near a low fence which separated the garden where I 
was from a road running along the edge of a field ; so I took my 
station close by and waited. By-and-by the loud clear whistle, 
*€ Whip-poor-will,” ‘‘ Whip-poor-will,” ‘* Whip-poor-will,” re- 
peated many times, faster than you can pronounce the words, 
told me that the bird was on the other side the fence. 500! 
the note was heard upon the fence, and then to my delight 
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close came the bird, whistling, as soon as it settled on the path, 
Joud and shrill, quite unconscious that an intruder was sitting 
near. The next minute what should I see but his dear little 
mate, whom he had thus been calling, come and settle by his 
side. Then his whistling changed into a soft little happy 
eooing and twittering as he hopped to and fro, dancing to his 
lady love. Never were birds so proud and happy. They 
fluttered their wings, and kissed each other, and whispered 
together, and had so much to talk about, that it was quite evi- 
dent they were agreeing to make their nest together. But by 
this time it was growing too dark to distinguish them, and as I 
tried to move a little nearer, they both flew off to the roof of 
the house, and there the clear whistle rang out louder than 
ever. They were the funniest little birds, with heads that 
seemed nearly half as big as the body, which looked absurdly 
small between it and the broad outspread fan-like tail. They 
belong to a family of birds called goatsuckers. They are also 
called night-jars, from the notes they utter at night; and 
another name for them is the night-swallow, because they feed 
on insects as they fly. They have large mouths which they 
keep open as they fly. The mouth is fringed with long hair or 
bristles, which make a trap in which insects are entangled.— 
“ 4unt Jenny's American Pets,” by Catherine C. Hopley, author 
of “Life in the South.” (Griffith & Farran), [A delightful 
book of popular natural history for the young. } 


SweDIsH FEMALE PuysictAns.—The government of Sweden 
isabout establishing a medical college at Gottenburg, to afford 
a three years’ course of study, including clinical and anatomical 
lectures, to ladies of seventeen years old and upward. After 
obtaining their diplomas, they will have the right to practise as 
physicians in any part of the kingdom. 


Poor CALCULATION. —The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” while 
stating that the liquor traffic last year brought into the national 
treasury of Great Britain $132,200,000, takes occasion to 
rebuke the ‘‘ fanatics of temperance,” who, by suppressing this 
trade, would cut off over $2,500,000 every week from the 
government receipts. It, however, fails to take into account 
the cost of the crime and pauperism directly produced by this 
trafic. An accurate balance cannot be struck till that im- 
portan: element is carefully estimated.—Philadelphia Paper. 


WHICH WERE THE HEATHEN ?—A fearful and disgraceful 
riot recently occurred at Los Angeles, California, arising from 
the murder of a policeman by a Chinaman. This so infuriated 
the lowest class of desperadoes in the place that they 
surounded and attacked the Chinese quarters, and for several 
hours pursued their fiendish work of slaughter and pillage. 
Many innocent were shot, and fifteen were hung before the 
better class of citizens could stay the brutal massacre. 


Goop ror Evit.—When the committee in San Francisco 
were appealing for contributions to relieve the Chicago sufferers, 
they applied to the Chinese merchants, and, though their people 
have been treated with such indignity and cruelty, they 
responded with donations amounting to $1,300. 


Tors or THE Frencn Prixce IMPERIAL.—A newspaper 
correspondent who was present at the sale of the Imperial 
effects in the Tuileries, thus refers to the toys and school 
furniture of the Prince Imperial :—A velocipede, very elegantly 
constructed, and with silver mounting, said to have been the 
one presented to the Prince Imperial by Alphonse, of Spain, 
was bought by a wealthy petroleum merchant from Oil City. 
This purchaser intends to place the velocipede under a glass case 
upon his drawing-room chimney-piece as a “reminder to his 
sons that richer men than ile-strikers can bust up.” There 
were cases of mathematical instruments in the schoolroom lots, 
on which both fancy and money had been lavished. The stcel 
parts were covered with Damascus arabesques. The toys were 
generally well preserved. Few of the playthings of early baby- 
ood were produced. What were disposed of dated within the 
last eight or nine years. The mimic cannons were very neatly 
executed, and quite capable of killing a poodle at fifty yards, 
A world of pains had been evidently taken with the Prince who 
Was to have inherited the empire of the Napoleons to get into 
his head, by means of object lessons, the technicalities of 
Vauban and Cohorn. He was given toy fortresses with toy lunes 
and demi-lunes ; toy ditches, toy counterscarps, toy positions— 
fach as woods, hills, and streams, whose tin beds could be 
flushed ; toy siege guns, and endless hosts of toy combatants 
capable of being fastened on movable slabs in regular or 
aoe order. Then he had raised plans of Chalons and of 
— with microscopic tents to pitch on the plateau of the 
“ourmelon. A fortress, supposed to be Cherbourg, with a glass 





sea in front, and a fleet mancwuvred by means of loadstones, got 
crushed and broken, and was finally thrown into a heap of 
rubbish, of which more anon. The Prince Imperial was fond of 
marionettes. His Punch and Judy Theatre, the plaything that 
had seen most service, was beautifully got up. The dramatis 
persone included the usual functionaries, who serve as butts for 
Guignol’s witticisms, with the addition of Kings and Queens of 
imaginary States, and a talkative dentist serving as a laughing- 
stock for all those sovereigns for whom he fetched and ponte 
A military subject, taken from the gallery at Versailles, dedi- 
cated to the glories of the first Napoleon, adorned the curtain. 
The sun of Austerlitz, flanked by eagles gazing boldly there- 
upon, was repeated on many of the large theatrical toys. Like 
three other heirs-apparent to the French Crown, the Prince Im- 
perial was thrown by his exalted isolation into sedentary occupa- 
tions when seeking for childish pastimes. The Grand Dauphin 
amused himself in trying to etch, paint, and model. Louis xv 
had a talent for cabinet making. His grandson, Louis xvI, was 
a skilled locksmith and optician. The Prince Imperial, it is 
very probable, would have become a first-rate artisan if he had 
remained a few years longer at the Tuileries. He was debarred 
by his rank from that wholesome rivalry with boys of his age 
which finds vent in out-door games and trials of strength, fleet- 
ness, wind, and pluck. His little steam press used to be very 
cleverly manipulated. Ina case belonging to it there were some 
imaginary state papers, probably intended for a practical joke— 
the work of the young Napoleon. This press had grown rusty 
from long lying in the Garde Meuble, and was, with many other 
things, knocked down as old iron. A charming box of small- 
sized carpenter’s tools and polished walnut bench were also the 
worse for damp and dust. Along with them were thrown in a 
bundle of ivory-handled turning instruments and some 
awkwardly-turned peg-tops, balls, and draughtsmen. Then 
there were locksmiths’ tools made for little hands, and locks 
to be taken to pieces and put together again. A few piles of 
books lay in a dark corner amid a heap of rubbish. 


Tut CHESTERFIELD Ear“poM AND Estates. — The late 
earl (who is survived by his mother and Evelyn Countess of 
Carnarvon, his only sister) died unmarried. His lordship, who 
was the seventh earl, was aw only son, as was his father before 
him, and also his grandfather. Moreover, the fourth earl died 
childless, and his predecessors, the third and the second earls in 
the line, each died, leaving only one son surviving; conse- 
quently it is necessary to ascend up to the first earl, created as 
far back as 1628, to seek an heir to the title. This is found in 
Mr. George Philip Stanhope, late of the 29th Regiment, and it 
is very curious to trace the remoteness which at one time might 
have been asserted as to his chance of ever attaining the rever- 
sion. His father was the third son of Mr. Ferdinand Stanhope, 
and Ferdinand was the grandson of Arthur, who was the fourth 
son of the first earl. So that, independently of six earls who 
have intervened, and whose descendants might hardly have been 
expected to centre in one, the last, there were at least seven 
more indiyiduals who, had they left male descendants, would 
have closed the succession to the present inheritor. It is 
presumed that, with regard to the estates, a succession so 
frequently interrupted in the straight line would be sure to end 
by cutting off entails, rendering the property the fee-simple of 
the holders of the title, and in that case it is supposed that the 
estates will revert to the Countess of Carnarvon, the only sister 
of the deceased.— Derby Mercury. 


Str Henry Sipney’s Apvice To mis Son Ar Scioon.— 
‘*Since this is my first letter that ever I did write to you, I will 
not that it be empty of some advices which my natural care of 
you provoketh me to wish you to follow. Let your first action 
be the lifting up your mind to Almighty God by hearty prayer ; 
and feelingly digest the words you speak in prayer with con- 
tinued meditation of Him to whom you pray, and of the matter 
for which you pray. And do this at an ordinary hour, whereby 
the time itself will put you in remembrance to do that which 
you are accustomed to do at that time. Be humble and 
obedient to your master ; for unless you frame yourself to obey 
others, and feel in your own self what obedience is, you shall 
never be able to teach others to obey you. Be courteous and 
affable to all men, with diversity of reverence according to the 
dignity of the person. There is nothing that winneth so much, 
with so little cost. Use moderate diet, so as after your meat 
you may find your wit fresher and not duller, your body more 
lively, and not more heavy than before. Give yourself to be 
merry, for you degenerate from your father if you find not your- 
self most able to do anything when you be most merry. But 
let your mirth be ever void of all scurrility and biting words to 
any man, for a wound given by a word is often harder to be 
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healed than that which is given bya sword. Be rather a hearer, 
and bearer away of other men’s talk, than a beginner and pro- 
eurer of speech. If you hear a wise sentence or an apt phrase, 
commit it to your memory. Let never oath be heard to come 
out of your mouth, nor word of ribaldry: detest it in others, so 
shall custom make to yourself a law against it. Be modest in 
every assembly, and rather be rebuked by light fellows for 
maidenly shamefastness than by your sad friends for pert bold- 
ness. Above all things tell no untruth. No, not even in 
trifles. Study and endeavour to be virtuously occupied. So 
shall you form such a habit of well doing, that you shall not 
know how to do evil. Remember, my son, the noble blood you 
are descended of by the mother’s side, and think that only by 
virtuous life and good actions, you may be an ornament to that 
illustrious family.” His mother was Mary, eldest daughter of 
the Duke of Northumberland. At the time of Philip’s birth, 
she was mourning the death, on the block, of her father, her 
brother Robert, and his wife, the Lady Jane Grey. To the 
letter of Sir Henry Sidney a postscript was added by this ex- 
cellent woman :—‘‘ Your noble and careful father hath taken 
pains, with his own hand, to give you in this his letter, so 
wise, so learned, and most requisite precepts for yon to follow 
with a diligent and humble, thankful mind, as I will not with- 
draw your eyes from beholding and reverently honouring the 
same. I first bless you with my desire to God to plant you in 
his grace ; and secondly, warn you to have always before the 
eyes of your mind these excellent.counsels of my lord, your dear 
father, and that you fail not continually once in four or five days 
to read them over.” 


Quiet Force AnD A Coon, ANNOUNCEMENT.—A Chicago 
paper, about ten years ago, thus quietly reported the raising of 
a huge hotel, without disturbing the occupants :—‘‘ The Tremont 
House and about an acre of houses in the same block com- 
menced rising to grade this morning. There are 5,000 screws 
underneath the house, and a gang of 500 men employed, giving 
each man the supervision of ten screws. The power was applied 
at ten o’clock this forenoon, and at eleven o’clock the immense 
weight of buildings had been raised three inches. It has yet 
five feet nine inches to rise, which the contractors assure us 
will be completed on Saturday night next.” 


Tue Patriotic Funp.—A few small contributions to this 
great fund still continue to come in. Last year New Ross and 
‘Truro sent about £30, the balance of their subscriptions. The 
total amount of contributions received to the end of the year 
1870 was £1,460,772. A noble monument of the subscription 
remains in the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum at Wands- 
worth, educating more than 300 girls, and provided with an 
endowment which produces an income of £7,000 a year. Be- 
sides these children, the Royal Commissioners have, in boarding- 
schools and institutions, 372 other children of officers, soldiers, 
and seamen, and make annual allowances for 985 other such 
children, and for 34 orphans of other wars; the total annual 
charge for these 1,391 children being £16,860. A new school 
is about to be erected at Wandsworth for the accommodation of 
200 boys now in the temporary school there ; the accumulating 
fund long since set aside for this purpose now amounts to 
£46,300. The yearly charge for 3,071 annuitants, widows of 
officers, soldiers, and seamen, is £34,998. These pensions range 
from £7 a year to re-married widows of soldiers or seamen up to 
£38 10s. to officers’ widows not re-married. The charge for 
children ranges from £5 16s. to £19, with an educational 
allowance of £25 for 69 special cases of officers’ children. The 
total sum expended in relief to the end of 1870 was £1,103, 531. 
Mr. Finlaison, actuary of the National Debt Office, estimates 
that the liabilities could be discharged by a present payment of 
£564,694, to which he adds ten per cent. for greater security. 
The securities constituting the fund in the hands of the Royal 
Commissioners are worth £738,639, so that there is a surplus of 
about £117,000 applicable to further general purposes. 


EpucatED WomEN.—Liberal culture will fit a woman better 
even for the ordinary toils and responsibilities of household life. 
Even a domestic servant is of more value to her employer if 
sufficiently intelligent to understand the use and meaning of her 
work, to observe and reason about the best mode of arranging 
and managing it, to be thoughtful and careful with reference to 
the things committed to her charge. How much more does 
this apply to the head of the house, who in the daily provision- 
ing and clothing of her little household army, the care of their 
health, comfort, occupations, and amusements, the due and 
orderly subordination of the duties and interests of servants, 
children, and friends, and the arrangement of the thousand 
difficulties and interferences that occur in these relations, has 





surely much need of system, tact, information, and clearness of 
thought. We realise the demands of her position only when 
we consider that she has to deal with all interests from the 
commonest to the highest, with all classes of minds, from the 
youngest and most untutored to the most cultivated ; and that 
she may be required at a moment’s notice to divert her thoughts 
from the gravest and most serious concerns to the most trifling 
details, or to emerge from the practical performance of the most 
commonplace duties into the atmosphere of refined and culti- 
vated society.—Principal Dawson, of Montreal. 


DIMINUTION OF CRIME THROUGH INCREASE OF Goop Epy. 
CATION AND TRAINING.—The returns of the Inspectors of 
Prisons showed that in 1843, when the population was 
6,300,000, the criminals sentenced to penal servitude or trans- 
portation amounted to 4, 498,and that in 1869, when transporta. 
tion was at an end, and when the population was 21,900,000 
the criminals sentenced to penal servitude amounted to 2,006. 
That certainly must be reassuring to those who had an idea 
that crime was increasing in this country. He believed that 
the facilities for the detection of crime, increased education, 
and the charitable institutions in which the noble earl opposite 
(Shaftesbury) took so much interest, had, to an immense ex. 
tent, repressed crime in this country.—Speech of Lord Morley 
in the House of Lords. 


Guiascow Homrs.—About one-third of the population of 
Glasgow live in miserable rooms, unfit for human habitation, 
The lowest 25,000 were below the line even of decency. The 
next 25,000 lived in places only a shade better ; sometimes a 
family, with five or six children, herding in a single apartment. 
—Report of Social Science Congress, 


Henrine Fisoery 1n ScorLanp.—The catch in 1870 
amounted to about 800,000 crans (each cran containing, on an 
average, 800 herrings), or 640 millions of fish. This was the 
largest annual catch known. The statistics of 1871 are expected 
not to come far short. The north-east coast is the most pro. 
ductive part of Scotland, yielding above 560,000 out of the 
800,000 crans. The oldest stations are still the best, disproving 
the fears as to any locality being ‘fished up.” Any change in 
the statistics, and there are changes in some places, cannot 
depend on the presence of the fishing-boats. The Wick fishery 
has now been prosecuted for above a century, and for half a 
century the number of boats has ranged from 800 up to 1,100. 
The seaboard from Aberdeen to Wick is not extensive, but the 
number of boats in 1871 was 3,069, and their total catch 
891,550 crans, the largest ever known in that district. The 
crans or barrels are valued at about thirty shillings each, when 
the fish are cured, so that this industry in Scotland may be 
computed at nearly a million and a quarter sterling. 


Newsparer TAXATION.—Next in interest and importance to 
the invaluable postage reform was the abolition of the duties on 


paper and print. Look at the newspaper of 1828, a small 
meagre sheet, price 7d., burdened with a paper-duty, amount- 
ing to 8d. per pound weight, a stamp-duty of 4d. on every 
sheet, and a duty of 3s. 6d. on every advertisement. In 1828 
we had just three newspapers north of Aberdeen—two in Inver- 
ness and one in Elgin, then recently established. Now we 
have eight papers north of Aberdeen, and the number of sheets 
printed weekly has risen from about 2,000 to about 25,000, and 
vast numbers of the Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee papers are 
brought daily by the railway. This increase in the number of 
readers in the North is typical of the increase over all the 
kingdom. We have become a nation of newspaper readers.— 
Dr. Carruthers, of the Inverness Courier. 


Jonn Westry AND SAmueL Brappurn. —At one time 
Bradburn was in straits, and wrote to John Wesley, who sent 4 
five pound note, with this laconic epistle: ‘‘ Dear Sammy,— 
Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the 
land, and verily thou shalt be fed. Yours, affectionately, John 
Wesley.” Bradburn replied: ‘*Rev. and Dear Sir,—I have 
often been struck with the beauty of the passage of Scripture 
quoted in your letter, but I must confess that I never saw such 
a useful expository note wpon it before.” Wesley and Bradburn 
often used to itinerate together. On one occasion they had 
some difference, and the contention was so strong that Bradburn 
said they must part. It was like Paul and Barnabas parting. 
Next morning Wesley asked Bradburn if he was in the same 
mind. ‘* Yes,” said Bradburn ; ‘it will be better for both of 
us.” ‘ Well,” said Wesley, ‘‘it must be so, except you beg my 
pardon.” ‘I won't,” said Bradburn. ‘‘Then I will beg 
your pardon, Sam.” Bradburn burst into tears, and the two 
evangelists loved each other more than ever.—‘* The Preacher's 
Lantern” (Hodder & Stoughton). 
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THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME ror 187, 


ROOKSTONE. By Mrs, MAcQuorD. (With 
fiustrations by Barnes.) 

Tuk MASTER OF AYNHOE, By Mrs. 
PROSSER. 

ROGER KYFFIN’S WARD. By W. H. 
& KINGSTON. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 
AND I'S PEOPLE, By the Epiror. 


CONTAINING— 


MAX KROMER: A Story of the Siege of 
Strasbourg. By the Author of ‘‘ Jessica’s 
First Prayer.” 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By JoHN Trubs. 
SKETCHES of THE GEOLOGIC PERIODS, 


By Principal Dawson. (With numerous 
Illustrations from original designs.) 


ROME IN TRANSITION, By Mrs. Mary 
Howitt. 


GHOSTS AND GHOST LORE. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND PORTRAITS of the 
Duke of Argyll, Beethoven, Count Bis- 
marck,John MacGregor, The Emperor of 
Brazil, Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Somerville, 
and others. 


And a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on Subjects of Popular Interest. 


The Volume is Illustrated-with Engravings by Eminent Artists, and Frontispiece in Tints of ‘‘ The Return of the Victors.” 


It consists of 848 imperial 8vo pages. 





THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME ror 187], 


DAILY THOUGHTS OF CHRIST. By 
Lord KINLOCH. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID, AS REFLECTED 
IN HIS PSALMS. By the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER MACLAREN, of Manchester. 


CONTAINING— 


THE GOSPEL AND MODERN CRITI- 
CISM. By the Rev. Dr. ROBERTs. 

THE GOSPELIN NATURE, By the Rev. 
NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 
MORALS O# MOTTOES, By the Rev. 

S. B, JAMES, M.A, 


MIRIAM ROSENBAUM. By the Rev. 
Dr. EDERSHEIM. 

UNDER THE MULBERRY TREE. By 
Mrs. PROSSER. 

THE HAPPY SECRET :. An Italian Story. 

THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW, 


With Miscellaneous Narratives, a Sermon for every Sunday in the year, Essays, Illustrations of Christian Life, Sketches from Abroad, 
Historical Scenes, Monthly Religious Record, Poetry, Pages for the Young, Scripture Enigmas, and Bible Exercises, 
With numerous Engravings in the best style, from Designs by Eminent Artists. Also, Twelve Iliustrations, in Colours, or on Toned Paper. 
Each Volume, price 7s. in cloth; 8s. 6d. extra, with gilt edges; and 10s. half-calf extra. 





RECENT NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“The full-page engravings on tinted paper are really works 
ofart. The great feature of the ‘ Leisure Hour’ volume isthe 
interesting and instructive papers on America, by the Editor. 
We must still pronounce these volumes the best of their class, 
They are able, simple, popular, and wholesome.” — British 


“For variety, and for pleasant profitable reading, each in 
its way is far superior to any similar work we know.”’— 
Weekly Reeord. 

“Unsurpassed for variety and attractiveness.”’—Freeman. 

“We hardly knew more genial books wherewithal to while 
Quarterly Review. away an hour of relaxation in a country house on a rainy day, 

“These periodicals keep their place at the very head of | or on a winter evening after an honest day’s work is done.” 
this class of useful and interesting literature.”’—London | — Christian Observer. 
Quarterly Review. “ Unsurpassed for sound instruction, general interest, and 
Not only is the literature worthy of the name, but it is | artistic illustrations.’”’—Evangelical Magazine. 
closely packed and good. We may well repeat the citation “We may especially mention the ‘First Impressions of 
from Cowper which heads the ‘ Leisure Hour,’ and we are | America and its People,’ as an excellent series of papers. 
sute the bard of Olney would have been delighted with these | The ‘Sunday at Home’ also maintains its useful character. 
sound, sensible, and manly religious publications. They | A series of papers by Alexander Maclaren, on ‘The Life 
ae essentially English and Protestant in their views; not | of David as reflected in the Psalms,’ cannot fail to repay a 
high and flighty in their notions, but sober, solid, and true. diligent perusal. Mrs. Prosser’s stories are welcomed both in 
And what a wealth of instruction is there in these yearly | the parlour and the kitchen.”’—JTriend. 
volumes! Could there be anything better for a long voyage “Each succeeding volume is an improvement upon its 
thansuch a series of ‘ Leisure Hours’? Would not a settler | predecessor, and’is a wonder of success and enterprise. The 
in Australia feel thoroughly settled with such ‘Sundays at | illustrations are admirable, and the matter most interesting 
Home’ ?”’— Publishers’ Circular. and instructive. They must continue to be welcome guests 
“The ‘Leisure Hour’ fully deserves the great popularity it | in the homes of thousands of our working men,.’’—Beehive. 
has obtained. The ‘Sunday at Home’ is well and carefully “¢The First Impr ns,’ now appearing in the ‘ Leisure 
elited, and charmingly illustrated.’’—Bookseller. Hour,’ give much satisfaction, and have been pronounced by 
“Models of cheapness, goodness, and leading men here to be pre-eminent for good feeling and 
Standard. good sense.”—Letter from the Hon. F. Stevenson, at Wash- 
“The ‘Leisure Hour’ is among family magazines one of | txyfon. 
the very best.”"—Graphic. “You certainly have written the best and most sensible 
“Full cf good reading.”’—Speciator. articles on our country that have ever appeared.”—G. W. 
_ “As usual, excellent. The subject-matter of each volume | Childs, Proprictor of Philadelphia Ledger. 
ishappily varied, and reflects great credit upon the editorial “We have been reading the ‘Leisure Hour,’ and are 
management.’’—ecord. charmed with the generosity and kindliness of its spirit, as 
“The way in which these periodicals keep up their spirit | well as by the entertainment the narrative gives. All agree 
and vigour is perfectly wonderful.”’—Literary Churchman. they never read anything from a British pen on the subject 
“Among the best of books for busy men.”—Zyglish | which quite so pleased them.’’—ditor of Boston Transcript. 
Churchman. “With the present volume the ‘Leisure Hour’ com- 
“For variety of contents and quality of matter it would | pletes the twentieth year of its existence; and as time goes 
not be easy to beat them. Someof the biographical sketches | oh there do not appear to be any signs of weakness or 
in the ‘Leisure Hour’—as, for example, those of Beethoven | decay. The illustrations, which are numerous, might teach 
and Hampden—are capitally done. The Editor’sskctches in | alesson to magazines of a much more pretentious character.” 
America are themselves worth the price of the volume. The | —Scotsman. 
illuminated pages of the ‘Sunday at Home’ are beautifully “Oz all the agencies that have counteracted the evil (of 
executed.” —Nonconformist. vicious literature), we believe there is none that has had 
“The happy combination of the graver and the lighter | so powerful an influence as the ‘Leisure’ Hour.’ It 
elements, the felicitous choice of topics which are exciting | is a periodical which takes rank with the highest class 
§ecial interest, the healthful spirit which pervades the tales, | magazines in Britain. The illustrations are better than 
the great value of the articles of a more instructive | ever they were, and there is a varicty and freshness of con- 
character, all entitle them to high commendation.” —English | temporary interest in the whole contents which distinguishes 
Independent. the ‘Leisure Hour’ above allits rivals.’”—Ldinburgh Daily 
“Admirable as usual.””— Watchman. Review. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


By the Rev. R. DEMAUS, M.A. 
William Tyndale: a Biography. 
A Contribution to the Early History of the English 
Bible. By the Rev. R. DEMAUs, M.a., Author of 
*‘Hugh Latimer.” With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

‘‘Thoroughly worthy of its subject.”— Daily News. ; 

“We tender Mr. Demaus our hearty thanks for his great dili- 
gence in bringing together a large mass of information not 
readily to be met with.”"—Ltterary Churchman, 

‘*Mr. Demaus has made himself acquainted with the first 
sources, and has written what is in every way a worthy com- 
panion to his ‘Hugh Latimer,’ and that is surely saying much.” 
—Nonconformist. 

‘‘This volume presents every attribute of popular efficiency 
and sufficiency. Delightful as reading, thorough in its informa- 
tion. We give it our very hearty word of admiration.” — Preacher's 


aii By Lord KINLOCH. 
Thoughts of Christ for every Day of 
the Year. 
By Lord KINLocn. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6. boards. 


‘‘We always like to meet with Lord Kinloch. There is 
always gracefulness and beauty about his meditative writing. 
His ‘Thoughts of Christ’ are like all else that he writes.” 
—Literary Churchman. 

By Dean HOWSON. 

Meditations on the Miracles of Christ. 
By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.p., Dean of Chester, 
Author of ‘*Scenes from the Life of St. Paul.” 
Crown 8vo. 35. boards. 

“Dean Howson writes freshly and earnestly as he usually 
does.” —Guardian. 

“* A book which will be much and justly prized. It will take 
rank with the best that have appeared on the same subjects. It 
is truly evangelical and earnest, and of course intelligent and 
scholarly.—X ecord. 

** Marked by that insight into the spiritual significance of the 
facts, that clearness of thought and expression, and that sound 
yractical judgment and devout spirit characteristic of Dr. 

Iowson. A book of real worth."—Zuglish Independent. 

By Canon TRISTRAM. 

The Seven Golden Candlesticks ; 

Or, Sketches of the Seven Churches of Asia. By the 
Rev. H. B. TRISTRAM, LL.D., F.R.S. With Engravings. 
6s. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

“‘ Dr. Tristram writes from the impressions and suggestions of 
a personal visit to the sites of the Seven Churches, and few men 
are more competent. It is an instructive and attractive volume,” 
—British Quarterly Review. 

‘‘Nothing that can help us to understand the allusions, and 
discern the fitness of the special rebukes or distinctive rewards 
contained in these letters is omitted. Dr. Tristram knows the 
East as few do know it, and he has brought to his work an 
enthusiasm which in itself is a guarantee of success.”—Noncon- 
Sormist., 

‘* A beautiful book. Dr. Tristram’s name is a warrant for the 
trustworthiness of the research.”—Guardian. 

By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A. 

The History of Greece. 

For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, 6s. boards. 

“It is necessary that we should have manuals that give in 
condensed form, for the benefit of young students, the results of 
the elaborate research of scholars. This is what Mr. Arnold 
has endeavoured to do here, and has done well.”—Nouxcon- 
Sormist. 

By the Author of ‘‘ Spanish Pictures.” 
Swiss Pictures, drawn with Pen and 


Pencil. 
With numerous Illustrations by E. WHYMPER and 
others. A New and Enlarged Edition. 8s. hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges. 

*‘Its numerous wood-engravings are all of great excellence ; 
charming as pictures and admirable as examples of art.”—Art 
Fournal. 

“In this third edition there are so many additions and im- 

-provements, that this very beautiful volume is still more attrac- 
tive and beautiful than before.”—Standard. 

“In every way an attractive volume, one of the best works of 
the kind: the present (third) edition contains upwards of thirty 
new illustrations, and has been carefully revised. It is an ad- 
mirable gift-book, and very cheap.”—Record. 


By G. E. SARGENT. 
Stories of Old England. 
3y G. E. SARGENT. Second Series. Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. 35. boards; 4s. extra boauds. 
‘* These are sketches by a practised hand, and very charmingly 
written they are."—Literary Churchman. 


By the Rev. F. 
With 





British Heroes and Worthies. 
Illustrated with Twenty Portraits, finely engraved, 
Printed on toned paper. Small gto. 8s. handsomely 
bound, gilt edges. 


“A substantial and elegant quarto in blue and gold. Twent 
ortraits have been excellently engraved, some for the first tiene 

"he notices of John Pym, Andrew Marvell, and Jeremy Taylor 
may be mentioned as particularly good ; though all the memoirs 
are well and. gracefully written, and not a few exhibit signs of 
more than ordinary care and research.” — Bookseller. 

“A charming volume. ‘he biographical sketches, terse, but 
sufficiently well filled, are done with a pleasing pen. Altogether, 
. — and Worthies’ deserves warm commendation,” 
—Record. 


By the Rev. J. H. TITCOMB, M.A. 
Revelation in Progress from Adam to 
Malachi. 
A Series of Bible Studies. By the Rev. J. 
TiTcoMB, M.A., Vicar of St. Stephen’s, South Lam. 
beth. 8vo. 55. boards. 


By the Rev. JAMES FLEMING, B.D. 
Readings for Winter Gatherings, Tem- 
perance and Mothers’ Meetings, 
etc. 


Second Series. Edited by the Rev. JAMES FLEminc, 
B.D., Incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell, 
Crown 8vo. Is. neat cover ; Is. 6d. cloth. 


““As an experienced and accomplished reader, Mr. Fleming 
is well fitted to select and arrange such a work as this, and he 
has accomplished his task most satisfactorily.” —Rock. 

“A shilling’s worth of very readable matter.”—Sword and 
Trowel, 


The Circling Year. 
Illustrated with Coloured Pictures and Wood Engrav- 
ings from the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” and ‘Sunday at 
Home.” Imp. 8vo. 6s. 6¢. handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. 


**Some of the illustrations in colours, by John Gilbert, are 
worth the whole volume.” —Pudlishers’ Circular. 

“*A very beautiful drawing-room book. The literature is quite 
equal to the engravings, some of which, including the coloured 
ones, are very admirably printed. The volume is sure to recom- 
mend itself to all who see it.”—Nonconformist. 


Rays from the East; 
Or, Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures, derived prin- 
cipally from the Manners, Customs, Rites, and 
Antiquities of Eastern Nations. With about 150 
fine Engravings. Small 4to. Printed on toned paper. 
6s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


“To properly understand the force and beauty of the allusions 
in the Old Testament, and to fully appreciate the description of 
its writers, it is necessary that we possess some acquaintance, at 
least, with Oriental scenery, and the manners of Eastern nations. 
These, and a hundred other topics and phrases familiar to readers 
of Scripture, are satisfactorily explained and exemplified ; each 
subject being amply, and indeed exquisitely, illustrated in a 
series of appropriate woodcuts.” —Bookseller. 


Sermons for Sunday Evenings. 


Selected and Revised from the ‘‘ Sunday at Home.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. boards. 


Sketches and Stories of Life in Italy: 
By an ITALIAN Countess. Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


‘* These stories are well told, and have all the charm which is 
derived from accuracy of detail in the local colouring. The 
volume is illustrated * numerous engravings which harmonise 
well with the text."—Rock. : 

“ The author is thoroughly familiar with the subject and with 
Italy."—British Quarterly Review. 


Old Schoolfellows, and what Became 
of Them. 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. : 
“Capital stories, illustrated by some clearly cut and graphic 
wood engravings.” —Bookseller. 
NEW MONTHLY VOLUME FOR THE YOUNG. . 
Grace Ogilvie: a Story of Indian Life. 
By an INDIAN CHAPLAIN. Coloured Frontispiece 
and Engravings. Is. boards; Is. 6d. extra 
gilt edges. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fo Correspondents and Contributors,—All manuscripts must have the name and address 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. should be given, 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their 
MSS.,; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned, 
Payment and Copyright.—Payment for aceepted, manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipt conveys the.copyright of manuscripts to the ‘Trustees of the ‘Tract Society, with liberty jor them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 
Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising billa 
in the “ Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, 
Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are’supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding 
@ year’s parts or numbers, .at 3s. 6d. each. CLotu Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the 
year, price 1s. 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 
Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—tThe “Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or 
Volumes from 1865, but in Volumes only from 1856 to 1864inclusive, ‘The earlier Nos. are out of print, 
Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers ave requested to order, whenever 
practicable, through the local booksellers or newsagents, ; 








FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The ‘‘Leisure Hour,” in consequence of the new Postal Regulations, is no longer registered 
for transmission abroad. The Monthly Parts can therefore only be forwarded by Book Post. The 
following are the rates to a few of the principal countries :— 
For the Leisure Hour For the | Leisure How 
Name of Place. single | and Sunday Name of Place, single | and Sunday 
Part. at Home Part. | at Home 
together, | together, 
Africa, West Coastof ...-... Gda ; Malta (vii Sohthampton) .-. . . 6d. | od, 
Australia (vii Southampton & Suez) 8d, ‘. Mexico (vid Southampton). . . . Gia! 9d.a 
Austria (vid Belgium) . . . . | 8d. " PO eS a ee 
Baden (vii France or Belgium) . 8d. S. New Brunswick (vii Halifax). .°. 
Bavaria (vii France or Belgium) . 8d. S. Newfoundland. . . . ws es. 
Belgiwm (direct mail)) . . . . 6d. New South Wales (vid Southampton & 
Brazils (vid Southampton) . . . Gd. , Suez) . Ae OE eae eee are 
Wri wk 6d. : New Zealand (via Southampton & Suez) 
Canada (Canadian packet). . . . Gd. 1, Nova Scotia (vid Halifax) . . 
Cape of Good Hope (by direct packet) 6d. Prussia (vid Belgium) . . 
Ceylon (vid Southampton) . o etl se Sierra Geome . . « s . 
Constantinople (vid Marseilles). . . &d. | Spain (vii France) . . 
Pranceand Algeria . . . . « » 6d, Sweden (vid Denmark) 
Gibraltar (vid Southampton) . . . 6d. Switzerland (vid Belgium) . i 
Holland (vid France or Belgium). . 8d. S. Tasmania (vid Southampton & Suez) &d. 
India (Southampton packet) . . . 8d. 8. United Slates, . . . . «© «© « « Gd, 
Italy (by direct mail) . . . . . 8d s. West Indies (British). . . . . . Gd. 





9d. 
Is. 
9d. 
9d. 
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@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 

The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application 
at a Post-office. Orders for the transmission abroad of the “ Leisure Hour,” direct from the 
Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine 
and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now Turex Hatrrence. 
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PARAGRAPH BIBLE, WITH EMENDATIONS. 


The Holy Bible, according to the Authorised Version, in Paragraphs and Sections ; with Emendations of the 
Text ; also with Maps, Chronological Tables, and Marginal References to Parallel and Illustrative Texts. 


Royal 4to, printed on fine paper, and bound in bevelled cloth boards, 35s. 

“Will be found to be.exceedingly valnable. ‘the magnificent quarto before us, certainly one of the very best among the many 
excellent books for which we are indebted to the Tract Society, (1) ‘presents the text in an improved arrangement,’ i.e., with paragraphs 
and sections, (2) ‘gives many important emendations.’ The standard text of the Authorised Version has throughout been accurately 
followed ; but the punctuation has been revised with care and skill. Viewing the work as.a whole, there seems to be enough in the way 
of emendation ; and the various renderings are exceedingly appropriate. In regard to the arrangement, the division into paragraplis and 
sections, aud other features of editorial management, we can speak in hearty commendation. The type, it may be added, is excellent.” 
—-Record, 








New Series. 


THE TRUE CATHOLIC. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


THE STORY OF A RED HAT. INTRUSION OF PAGAN ELEMENTS INTO CHRISTIAN 
VISIT TO THE BIRTHPLACE OF ZWINGLE. By Pro. PRAYER. 
fessor Lorimer, D.D. THE QUEEN AT ST. PAUL'S, 
FATHER FELIX AT NOTRE DAME. PROTESTANT PROGRESS. The French Bible Carriace. 
DOWNFALL AND RESTORATION. A Word to Young | PRUSSIAN POLICY IN RELATION TO -ROMANISH. 
Christians. By Dr. Merle D’Aubigne. Etc., etc. 


Published Monthly, 16 pages, Imperial 8vo, at One Penny. 
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